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THE REBUFF OF THE SUFFRAGISTS. 


|" s feared that the Legislature of 


Massachusetts does not take 
seriously the demand or the re 
it women shall be allowed 

\ s the Legis iture 


I iverage the in 
if the men of Mas 


sachusetts, the conclusion is that the 
g self is not yet con 
iat the women are really in 

st Chis undoubtedly is the 

" } yvomen themselves, to 


me extent for a good many ot 
em are very much in earnest, and 
yught to be easy for them to show 


that what they ask is a privilege 


which their silent sisters, who 
make up the great majority, are 
anxious to receive and ready to put 
use When this shall be shown, 
it will be a stubborn Legislature in 
deed that shall refuse the boon if 

boon it be. 
O ynspicuous obstacle in the 
" convincing the Legislature 
that the women are in earnest is the 
rather the disuse, of the 
ge which they hold of voting 
election of members of the 

Scho f° 


ommiuttee The census, to 
this year, will probably 

show about a quarter of a million of 
nales’ in the city of Boston. Yet 
these not more than 10,000, or 
‘our per cent. of the total female 
Population, qualify themselves to 
vote, and a less number actually go 
tothe polls. On the other hand, 
nur of ‘males’ in the city of 
nsiderably less proba 
2 there are about 
issessed for a poll tax. Yet, 
39, , Or 45 percent of the 
population, qualify them 
yte, and most of them 
te for School Committee. 
5 more reasonable, then, 
nierence that a privilege 
nd itt sed is lightly esteemed ? 
1€ en who ask for the suffrage 
me the Legislature which 
elieve that they really 








‘ ‘" It is easy to Say that a 

spire oe Of the suffrage would in- 

» so amare Pw spicy among the 

Sethian 4 ~d that the privilege of 

. Street : ‘Common ( ouncilman or 

to be = ommissioner would be held 
inestimable 


by women who 
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cannot be dragged to the polls to 


vote for a School Committeeman 
t this is an assumption which 
does injustice to the intelligence of 
the women lhey know better 
themselves If the suffrage is a 
‘right,’ as the advocates of its exten 
sion to women assert, it is also a 
duty. It is an imperative duty rest 
g upon everyone who is entitled to 
te and it isa duty inthe ele 
n of School Committee as truly 
is in the election of a mayor. if 


the women do not do their duty in 
the one case, the y could not be ex 
pet ted to do it in the other. 

(his is a consideration very closely 
affecting the question which is, 
after all, simply a question of exped 
iency and not of absolute right. Is 
t expedient to create a large poten 


tial vote which will not appear as an 


ictual vote under usual conditions? 
Such 1 vote, which does not come 

it the call of duty but needs the 
im se of excitement of one sort or 


in element of dan 
It ought not 


, , 
inother, would be 


ver in the community. 


be added tothe suff: ge. Che 


strongest point made by the women 
of Boston who memorialized the 
Legislature in opposition to the grant 
of municipal suffrage was their decla 
ration that they preferred the repre 
sentation which they now have 
through their fathers, husbands and 
brothers, to the fragmentary and un 
them 
through the few of their sex who go 
to the polls. 


The plea for the extension of the 


certain representation given 


suffrage to women is brought before 
the Legislature every year, with ad 
mirable persistence and courage. It 
has been presented in every form, 
from that of a vote for School Com 
mittee, which was granted, to that of 
a vote for President of the United 
States. Last year it took the mod 
est form of a request for the privi- 
lege of voting in city and town elec- 
tions, and the request was renewed 
in the same shape this year. The 
y emphatic; it 
was made in the face of vehement as 
surances that the votes of women 
would be of vast political advantage 
to the party now in control of the 
Legislature,and yet that party cast a 
large majority against the suffrage 
bill. There clearly is no partisan 
ship in the question ; it stands on its 
own merits; and these merits are to 
be determined not by sentimental 
considerations or a so-called spirit 
of chivalry, but by the hard facts go- 
ing to show the expediency of the 


last refusal was very 


proposed change. 
FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


HE opening of the new Public 
Library building for business 
took place on Monday, quietly, with- 
out any fuss or display, as unosten- 
tatiously as all the work of this great 
enterprise has been carried on, from 
beginning to completion, by the trus- 
tees. And what is more, the ma- 
chinery for the distribution of books 


was in working order and operated 
to a charm. The new Library has 
taken its place permanently in the 
service of the people of Boston. 
‘ime will test the value of the 
changes in methods, appliances and 
system which have been introduced 
in the new building; but at the out 
set it seems to be an undoubted suc 
cess, While as an addition to the art 


of Boston it takes the conspicuous 


place which it was intended to fill. 
[t is the most costly public building 
which the city has ever built or 
probably ever will build. It has cost 
many times the amount of money 
appropriated for it at the start. But 
the city has received the equivalent 
of what it has expended on this 
work. ‘There hasbeen no jobbery or 
suspicion of jobbery, suc has so often 
unfortunately attaches to municipal 
enterprises. It is honestly built and 
honest in the art which it represents, 
and it stands to the honor of Boston. 


N this connection, it is pleasant to 

note that at last there is a pros 
pect that the great city of New 
York will have a free public library 
in some way appropriate to its needs. 
The late Mr. Samuel J. ‘lilden 
thought he was securing such a li- 
brary for New York when he be- 
queathed the bulk of his fortune for 
that purpose; but as he drew up his 
own will he of course made a mess 
of it and defeated his own design 

-or gave his heirs the chance to 
defeat it. The ‘ Tilden trust,’ how 
ever, was formed with a part of the 
fortune, and a combination of this 
trust has been arranged with the 
trustees of the Astor and Lenox Li- 
braries for the foundation of a great 
free library. It is estimated that 
the new board of trustees will be in 
charge of property valued at $8,000,- 
ooo. Of this the Astor library has 
property and endowments amount 
ing to $2,000,000; the Lenox library, 
$4,000,000, and the Tilden trust 
fund, $2,000,000. In addition to 
this Mr. ‘Vilden’s private library will 
be turned over to the trustees. Al- 
together about 450,000 bound vol- 
umes will be placed upon the shelves 
of the new library. Of this number 
260,000 are at present in the Astor 
library, 70,000 in the Lenoy library 
and the balance will be made up 
from private contributions, includ 
ing that of Mr. Tilden. 


T is interesting to observe the line 
| of cleavage in English society 
making itself evident in English 
politics. Lord Rosebery, it is now 
very plain, will not long hold the 
leadership of the Liberal party. He 
started out boldly on the path marked 
by Mr. Gladstone, accepting even 
the necessity of curtailing the hered- 
itary privileges of the House of 
Lords and perhaps the abolition of 
the legislative authority of that body. 
3ut_ not even his humorous plea, 
that it is not the fault of any man 
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that he is born into the peerage, 
could give entire confidence in his 
work. He is undoubtedly sincere, 
but a commoner is needed to lead 
the advance of the English common 
alty, and a change is likely to be 
made at any day. It is a change 
which will bring the conflict be- 
tween classes in English society and 
government into betterdefined lines, 
as these are coming to be recognized 
more clearly day by day. 


SOME WASHINGTON NOTES. 

ASHINGTON is perhaps to be 

regarded as the most sociable 
city in the United States. A wag 
once argued, you know, that the 
palm for sociability belonged to St. 
Louis; and by way of establishing 
the proposition he directed attention 
to the fact that in the window ofa 
little shop of that city a sign is dis- 
played which ‘Any man, 
woman or child can have a fit in this 
But about Washington. It 
is the only place in the country, said 
a traveler of wide experience, where 
it is not out of order for aman to go 
calling on his lady friends in the 
forenoon. ‘This statement may need 
modifying, but certain it is that the 
women at this Capitol are at home 
not only often but early. The part 
of the day given to work ends at four 
in the afternoon for the large ma- 
jority of the workers. Washington 
is a city of office-holders, and the 
Departments close ‘at four. ‘This 
circumstance of course has much to 
do with making Washington the so- 
ciable place it is— it has got the 
time. 

Washington is essentially a south- 
ern city. It takes things easy. It 
doesn’t hurry. ‘There is no joy but 
calm,’ would seem to be its motto, 
You don’t have to go toa corner, for 
example, to board a streetcar. ‘The 
conductor hasn’t a pressing engage- 
ment, and will pull up anywhere to 
accommodate an incoming or an out- 
going passenger. ‘The town swarms 
with colored people and they have a 
genius for lotus-eating. N. P. Willis 
once remarked that our country stood 
in need of aclass of persons who 
would give it repose. ‘The colored 
folks perform that duty for Washing- 
ton and are assisted in so doing by 
most of their white brethren, In 
the vocabulary of Washington there 
is no such word as ‘ hustle.’ 

Washington is growing more at- 
tractive looking every day. But | 
find that householders complain of 
the cost of living. Rents are mod- 
erate —are not immoderate, at all 
events — but the other necessities of 
life come high. In Baltimore, which 
is not a far cry from Washington, 
all the ruling prices are lower. One 
of the Department clerks who has 
his home in Baltimore says that he 
gets as good a house there for $400 
a year as he could get in Washington 
for $1000. Prices used to be all 
right in Washington, but the advent 
of so many rich people, people who 
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‘darn the expense,’ has changed all 
that. As they gaze upon the Wash- 
ington of today, those who knew her 
in the era before Shepherd bossed her 
feel inclined to toast that gentleman 
who used to be so much reviled. It 
is another interesting case, as it were, 
of 
‘- Those who came to scoff 
Kemain to pray.” 

Shepherd may not have builded bet- 
ter than he himself knew ; but surely 
he builded better than the average 
Washingtonian knew. His plans 
looking to the development of the 
city were broad and admirable. He 
had a great opportunity and he 
greatly improved it. It is interest- 
ing to note, just here, that New 
York is largely indebted to Tweed 
for her superb Riverside Drive, and 
that the lovely park of which Albany 
can boast and there are few hand 
somer parks to be found anywhere in 
the country — might never have come 
to her and certainly would not have 
come so soon but fora certain ‘Tom’ 
Mulhall of not too fragrant memory. 
Bosses may be as black as they are 
painted I shall not go into that 
question — but certain it is that now 
and then they do the public a mighty 
good turn. 

Speaking of the Washington Monu- 
ment: in case of an earthquake it 
could be depended upon to topple 
over. Soa gentleman informed me, 
of ample knowledge and experience, 
who helped to build it. “Let there 
come a shock,” said he, “ violent 
enough to bring down the church 
steeples and over would go the Monu- 
ment.’’ It is five hundred and fifty 
feet high—the highest 
masonry in the world, Let us hope 
that it will never bite the dust but 
will continue to stand erect ‘until 
the stars of eternity break through 
time’s last twilight.” But Charles 
ton, for no reason known to science, 
was the victim of an earthquake, nor 
is science, which now-a-days is equal 
to so much, prepared to say that 
Washington may not be thus vic 
timized some of these years. Doesn't 
it occur to you, reader, that if the 
mighty white shaft had to fall you 
would like to be an eye witness of 
its awful down-coming? What a 
tremendous sweep through the air! 
What an overpowering thud when it 
struck! Mrs. Browning in a sonnet 
on Powers’s Greek Slave talks, of 
‘thunders of white silence.’ If that 
Monument is ever brought low, there 
will be thunders of white—but let us 
not pursue the subject further. 

[ have observed that in the vocab- 
ulary of Washington there is no such 
word as hustle. The exception to 
the rule is furnished by Congress 
during the last days of a session. I 
went down to the Capitol on the 
third of March and witnessed the 
two houses amend the fourth com- 
mandment so that it should read, 
Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it—secular. It was not a pleasant 
sight; not one which did Congress 
credit. Congress ought to set a 
good example. Congress ought not 
to be a Sabbath-breaker. It will 
not do to argue that the Sunday 
session was a work of necessity. If 
the two houses had been as diligent 
as they easily might have been with- 
out running the risk of nervous ex- 
haustion, they would have been able 
to dispense with that session. 

Washington numbers among its 

nhabitants a Malaprop, who adds 
sensibly to the gayety of the District. 
One of her latest perpetrations ( so 

the story goes) was in answer toa 
question put to her concerning the 
dress worn by a friend of hers ata 
masque ball. ‘ He went,’’ said she, 
“in the garbage of a monk.” 

Wa. H. McELrRoy. 
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THE SOUTH POLE AND ITS PROB- 
LEMS. 


DR. F. A. COOK BEFORE THE NEW YORK 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


HE fact that the North Pole is 

but little further from most en- 
terprising nationsthan San Francisco 
is from New York, and the ease with 
which the gates of the Arctic may be 
attacked, has made it possible to 
send expeditions North at little ex- 
pense all of this is in bold con 
trast to our great distance from the 
Antarctic, and its utter neglect. 

As we learn more and more of the 
South Polar regions, we shall proba- 
bly discover that it contains a land- 
scape grander in all its aspects than 
the North, and the terror of mystery 
will vanish when determined efforts 
to overcome the obstacles are made. 
I have no doubt that we will find 
there the sameawe-inspiring elements 
that add much of the grandeur to 
the North. Indeed, nearly all of the 
strange Arctic phenomena have been 
seen in the South. ‘lhe auroras, the 
haloes, the nightless days, the day 
less nights, the giant icebergs, the 
stupendous glaciers, the rugged cliffs, 
the ragged mountain peaks, and a 
thousand other won 
ders are common to both poles, and 
in the Antartic we have added to 
this numberless volcanoes vomiting 


indescribable 


fire, smoke and lava. Those ele- 
ments will in time inspire many 
minds, and as we become familiar 


with the methods of attack more 
lives will be devoted to a solution of 
the South Polar mysteries. 

For the little definite knowledge 
at our command, regarding the wild 
expanse surrounding the South Pole, 
we are largely indebted to the Eng 
lish expeditions commanded by 
Capts. Cook, Weddel, 
Ross, the Russian expedition under 
Bellinghausen, the French fleet un 
der D’Urville, and the 
under Capt. Palmer and Admiral 
Wilkes. In more recent times to 
the Norwegian whaling master, Lar- 
sen, and the English scientists sent 
with the Dundee whaling and seal- 
ing fleet in 1892. 

Of the bold and daring navigators 
enumerated, only Biscoe, Ross, D’Ur- 
ville and Larsen have set foot on 
land within the Antarctic ; and their 
visits were confined to off-lying 
islands. In the case of Ross and 
D’Urville the time spent on land 
was only sufficient to raise a flag 
and drink to the health of their 
royal rulers. Capt. Larsen was more 
industrious. He was imbued with 
the modern spirit of scientific ex- 
ploration that has stimulated his 


Biscoe and 


Americans 


fellow Norsemen, Nansen, Astrup 
and the followers of Eckrol and 
Wellman. Although Larsen was 


handicapped by the restriction of 
his employers and duties as a whal- 
ing and sealing master, he has fur- 
nished the grandest contribution to 
Antarctic exploration since 1840. 

Summing up the information that 
has come to us from these and other 
sources, we are warranted in setting 
up a coast line of a great unknown 
continent covering the greater part 
of the surface of the globe within 
the Antarctic Circle. The lands re- 
ported have mainly been sighted 
from long distances, and much of 
this exploration needs accurate con- 
firmation. Tothe best of our knowl- 
edge, no known human beings have 
ever wintered within the Antarctic, 
and the period of observation from 
which we draw our present informa- 
tion is confined to the few short 
summer months, December, January 
and February. 

If we now draw a picture of that 
great South Polar expanse at the 
bottom of our globe — termed by 
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the English geographer, Murray, 
‘ Antarctica,’— we find that the sum 
of our knowledge is so limited that 
without using an artist’s license, or 
launching into a field of scientific 
conjecture, we can only draw a few 
disconnected lines, here and there 
(mostly close to the Antarctic Cir- 
cle), as a coast of an unknown and 
in some cases an unapproached land. 
‘this land (or continent if it 
to be one) may equal in extent the 
United States or Australia, and with 
its off-lying islands covers a region 
million miles, an 
area equal to one-sixth the entire 
land surface of the globe — a blank 
upon our charts as large as all of 
North America. 

The interior of this vast space is 


proves 


ot eight square 


covered, to a 
less extent, by a huge glacial ice 
sheet, similar to that of Greenland 
but much more extensive. 


doubtless greater OI 


This ice 
inland ice, 
water-charged 
absorbed their 

the endless 


sheet, or 
ot the 
have 


is the product 
that 
moisture from 
circular sea 


winds 


that sur 
rounds this ice-charged land. And 
the great continental ice sheet, 
or ice sheets, which is the accumula 
tion of southern moisture, crystal 
lized through 
turn the grandest 
glacial system of the world. This 
frozen inland sea is perched on a 
great plateau, or a number of pla- 
teaus, probably cemented together by 
ice. Its edge perhaps 2,000 or 3,000 
feet above the level of the sea, its 
thickness increasing gradually from 
a few feet at the border, until at the 
centre the inconceivable frozen mass 


countless ages, is in 


source of the 


towers perhaps more than ten thou 
sand feet above the level of the sea. 

It is quite possible that here and 
there are extinct volcanic peaks, o1 
an active crater may mar the monot 
onous white by its varying darker 
hues as it heavenward 
through the beds of ice and snow, 
or possibly the active volcano will 
send forth smoke, that will 
strew the snow for hundreds of miles 
around with ashes, and send forth 
flames of fiery lava to be cooled and 
solidified into strata of rock as it 
pours over the beds of blue ice. 
This suggestion is based upon the 
fact that Ross found an active vol- 
cano south of New Zealand, and Lar- 
sen found several south of South 
America. Indeed, most of the islands 
and undefined coasts seem to be 
volcanic in origin, and the border of 
the supposed mainland rises abruptly 
to an elevation of from 2,000 to 
3,000 feet from the sea, studded by 
mountain peaks towering from 500 
to 15,000 or more feet above the sea 
level. 

This wild, rugged and precipitious 
coast is intersected here and there 
by broad ravines and deep valleys, 
through which the frozen torrents, 
the arms of the inland ice, the great 
Antarctic glaciers, move slowly but 
surely out to the sea, sending their 
crystal waters into the ocean in the 
form of huge, tabular icebergs, which 
from thence float north by the in- 
fluence of air and water currents, to 
be lost in the warm embrace of the 
heated Southern seas, to be absorbed 


asc ends 


black 


by the rolling ocean swells, from 
which the frozen, marbled mass 


sprang centuries ago in the form of 
invisible vapor. 

This seemingly silent but irresisti- 
ble force of the glacial phenomena 
has been going on through countless 
ages equalizing the forces of na- 
ture, unobserved by man; yet as we 
study it more and more, we become 
convinced that the glaciers of the 
Frigid Zones drain the interior basins 
as truly as do the rivers of the Torrid 
and Temperate Zones. 

Many of these Antarctic glaciers 
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will probably be hundreds of miles 
in width as they protrude into the 
southern seas, expanding and dis 
charging enormous flat icebergs 
veritable islands of ice — that linger 
near their birthplace, forming as 
they unite the colossal ice barrier, a 
great perpendicular wall of ice rang 
ing in height from two hundred 
four hundred feet, and extending pe, 
haps seven times as far beneath th 
water line. 

For many years it was believed 
that the whole Antarctic realm was 


guarded by such an impenetral 
barrier. And this discouraging 
aspect is probably responsible for 


much of the long neglect of Antar 
tic exploration. But no unprejudice 
mind can, however, accept the a 
leged inaccessibility and lifeless 
sterility as being based upon suff 
cient evidence; certainly not 
evidence of that kind which is 

to satisfy a modern scientific nd 
he recent observations of the wha 
ing fleet bear us out in this argument 
and prove beyond doubt that at least 
many of the lands south of S$ 
America are accessible. 

Passing from this somewhat vagu 
outline of 
the vital animating the a 
land and sea at present, and traces 
of their past 


terrestrial surroundings 


— 


forms 


existence, particularly) 
the forms of preglacial life, are of 
greatest interest and fathomless in 
portance. 

Up to the present time, neither 
man nor other forms of land animals 
or terrestrial vegetation have bee 
found. This startling suppositior 
coupled with the fact that num! 
less volcanoes exist, is, perhaps, the 
most distinctive feature of 
Southern 


the ( 
shores. ind stil n 
thrilling is the thought, that i 

North, about as far as man has 

etrated, traces of recent human | 
itation have been discovered. 

Musk oxen and Polar bears were 
killed, and in Northern Greenland, 
Peary has shown that even flowers 
and butterflies thrive during th 
summer months to within five hur 
dred miles of the North Pole 
while in Siberia forests of colossa 
proportions still exist beyond the 
Arctic circle. 

The short summer of the Arcti 
on land is at times almost tropical 
in character. During the period of 
constant day a temperature in the 
sun of from 60 to 80 degrees Fahret 
heit is not uncommon, while the at 
mosphere of the Antarctic seas dur 
ing a corresponding period has bee: 
shown to be normally below the 
freezing point. But a very impor 
tant difference must be noted in the 
methods of observation. In the 
North the observations have bee! 
taken on shore, while in the South 
the thermometers have been read on 
board of ships far away from land, 
among towering icebergs, and ami¢ 
endless fields of ice. 

We have learned from our exper! 
ence in the North that these are sur- 
roundings and conditions, product 
ive of low temperatures, when the 
degrees of heat are noted from the 
land of the Antarctic shores, bathed 
even at night during the summer by 
a radiant midnight sun. I haven 
doubt that we shall find there ther 
mal belts and sunny nooks, where 
more congenial conditions 
than those reported. 


preval 


To my mind human habitation 
the Antarctic shores would not be 
impossible, nor do I deem it by any 
means improbable to find there 4? 
isolated tribe of aboriginal me? 
feeding and dressing upon the pro 
ducts of the liberal sea fauna. The 
food there is sufficient, and man’ 
well-known adaptability to the sut 
rounding forces would insure pleas 
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A 


:pation and happiness on the 
icanic shores. 
what has been said of the 
<« a whole and its forbidding 
rs. it must be evident that 
" support much 
great bodies of water 
floating 
mountains of 
These 


cannot 
more or less with 


and ice 


slands 
so barren waters 
unt with a voluptuous flora 
ids of animalculz that give 


the countless tribes of ani 


\ vyho have v isited these regions 
hat the waters teem with life; 

cals are found there in great num 
sand variety; whales and por 
ses have been seen by all, while 


ne bird life is perhaps more 








int than in any other quarter 

rlobe. Penguins, albatross, 
Antarctic petrels und several 
es of gulls have been the con 


= 


ympanions of all Antarcti 


while scientific 
found 
ler formsof life 


investiga 


the waters replete 





rs have 
with the sma parti 


with the lowest of vegetable 


idminister 


rid 


quite 


the diatoms th: 


? 
A 
rgely to the animal we 





a life would be suth 


‘ nt to support human stragglers 
1t might have been transplanted 
solated on these, perhaps most 
desolate of all shores Nor is it be 
nd human comprehension to con 
of other forms of land animals 
that might thrive on this abundant 
fauna and adapt themselves 
id surroundings. 
fox 


f e 


marine 


peculiarly fri 


y 
‘ ~ 






lar bear, the arctik and 


of this 
North under simi 





inimals class, who 








ve in the 







Over this seemingly lifeless land 







ype there prevails an atmosphere 







ed bythe great billowy ocean 


und extends hun. 
northward. Hence 


surrounds it, 





ls of miles 








11 
} 


blinding snow squalls, 


temperatures and blasting 

gales follow each other in rapid suc 
n during the summer; butthis 
lense expanse of sea will 
ive a modifying influence upon the 









also 













winter temperatures, and we may 
expect to find the coldest periods 
milder than the Arctic winter. The 






average precipitation, snow and rain 
ull, will probably be much greater 
1an in the North, but the annual 

rature cannot be much lower. 







ewe are pondering of this 
is Antarctic land of the 


look for records of past 







‘ 


we 
find to our surprisethatthere 
nce quite sufficient to prove 
hine and warmth were once 
indant where now 








allis cold deso- 
Captain Larsen found at an 
of about 300 feet large 

d trees with roots, limbs, and 
bark in an excellent state of preser- 
vation, and he said that “the pieces 
fossil wood increased as he ad- 
inland on Seymour Island, 
they were in a position and 
haracter that they could not 
thrown out of the sea.” 
found in the debris that fell 
Stratified cliffs fossils, prob- 
nging to the Tertiary age, 
ng some described by Dar- 
m Patagonia. 


These 


















mé@ ais 






are the first positive evi- 
ind life from the Antarc- 
i while the record is meagre 
me, it nevertheless opens 
lerful field for speculation 
vestigation. 
examine the ocean bed, we 
~ “Hat a continuous layer of bony 
.-€rial is deposited over the whole 
ottom of the Southern sea, reveal- 
Bos us a graveyard of countless 
ack and unknown forms of life 
at have contributed their skeletons 
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during a period 
thousands of years. 
As | complete this picture of that 
distant icy bottom of 
where all longitudes 


extending over 


our globe, 
each 
other, and latitudes disappear, using 
about all of the definite information 
at our command, and before 
launch farther into the field of 
jecture and possibilities, it must be 
evident that a great transformation 
has taken place, for what must have 
been the atmospheric and other con 
ditions to permit the growth of trees 
and a previous fauna, as is shown by 
the unquestionable fossil finds. 5 
While we are amazed by this 
almost supernatural metamorphosis 
and its grandeur, we naturally look 
for an explanation ; , 
steps forward 


cross 


we 


con 


Che astronomer! 
he whose hgures we 
have long learned to regard as cold 
and mathematics have 
won forhim the title of a true proph- 
et. With 


tacts, whose 


a keen eye he directs us 


to a prehistoric ice age; during 
recent times (as the astronomer fig 
ures, though this be thousands of 


years), caused by a number of eccen 


tricities of the orbit in which the 
earth travels around the sun, and he 
says that the earth has not only 


undergone one such transformation, 
but several ; and that at 
are undergoing 


present we 
such changes, o1 
to be, at both the top and 
bottom of the globe The Southern 
hemisphere should be advancing into 
an ice when the glaciers will 
extend well into the South Temper 
ate Zones, while the cold seal of the 
North will be 
sand years, more OT less. 

Then a but 
sunshine 


ought 


age 


removed in ten thou 


brilliant periodical 


anda genial warmth will 


ivain reign where now all isa sealed 


~ 


Icy 


desert Che climate of the 
North, even at the North Pole, will 
be warm and congenial. The waters 
will be navigable, and, no doubt, 
the Arctic lands will be clothed by 


a luxuriant verdure, such as sweet 
smelling flowers and edible plants, 
perhaps even trees. At 


too, the climate here 


that time, 
will assume a 
tropical aspect. and we will be glad 
the North Pole 
breezes during the nightless 
days of the Arctic summer, or we 
may then direct our attention to the 
then endless sheet of ice as it ad- 
vances the Southern Hemi- 
phere. 

In awe and amazement the future 
races will then 


to go to to enjoy 


cool 


over 


behold the slowly 
moving crystal torrent, exerting its 
destructive and _ irresistible 
South America and Africa, as 
it is doing to-day in the Antarctic. 

If we need further confirmation to 
prove this theory, the geologist and 
paleontologist will help us out, fur- 
nishing the missing links 

Under the colossal sheets of 
and snow in the North, as far as 
man has penetrated, we find abun- 
dant evidence of a previous age of 
heat and life. Fossil remains of 
pond lilies, ferns, reeds and other 
semi-tropical plants thatare even too 
frail to withstand the rigors of a 
temperate climate; have 
thrived within a few hundred miles 
of the North Pole in ages past. 

The widely diffused beds of coal, 
the petrified woods, the indisputative 
fossil impressions of both the Arctic 
and Antarctic prove beyond question 
that the polar regions have under- 
gone congenial periods, while the 
colossal remains of mammoths in 
Northern Siberia and Alaska indi- 
cate the stately forms of animal life 


force 


over 


ice 


these 


that ruled supreme in those distant 
preglacial times. Such periods have 
occurred, and the astronomer pre- 
dicts with much scientific precision 
that we shall again return to similar 
conditions. 


THE NEW EDUCATION. 

Zo the Editors of The Commonwealth: 

My Dear Sirs: I do not believe 
we are getting out of THe New Epv- 
CATION all that we were promised. 
Does it not happen with the boys 
and the girls who have made their 
‘elections’ according to the new sys- 
tem, that they are terribly ignorant 
on some subjects not elected? 

I was in conversation among some 
young people the other day, when 
Mrs. Radclyffe, the author of the 
Mysteries of Udolpho, was spoken 
of. The sweet girl graduate with 
whom | was talking, who could have 
given points about the digamma to 
Heyne, had never heard of the Mys- 
teries of Udolpho, and asked if the 
novelist was the founder of Radcliffe 
( ollege 

Now at that moment, probably, 
the cook in my kitchen was listening 
to the Mysteries of | dolpho as the 
table g Still, I do 
not complain because the girl gradu 
ate had not read it. I do not be- 
lieve she had read Cross Ways | 
the Diana book. 1 doubt if 
the Three Guardsmen, 
or ‘The Queen of the Aroostook, She 
had been kept so stiffly on her quar- 


irl read it to her. 


mean 
she had read 


ternions and paroxytones that she 


had not read any novels at all. 

But, also, when I brought conver 
sation round to Mars and Mr. 
Lowell, and the people on Mars and 
their canals, she had not heard of 
them. She did not know that any- 
thing had been discovered on Mars 
and that it had awakened any recent 
interest I doubt knew that 
anybody had called him ‘ The 


if she 


Red 


Planet Mars.’ Yet she was a bright 
girl and could have ‘assisted het 
father in making a_ Lexicon.’ But 
she was so eager about that, that it 
was clear she did not read THE Com 
MONWEALTH more than. she read 
novels 

One of my friends met one of 
these girls in New York, and she 
told him, as a country lad, that 
twenty blocks on the New York 
avenues make one mile. Of course 


Then he asked 
how much longer the twenty blocks 
would be running 
transversely. She said that that dis- 
tance was a mile What 
more, she stuck to it,as only a woman 
can. 


he knew it before. 


on Broadway, 


also. was 


Now, if that girl had grown up in 
the country, she would have known, 
before she was four years old, that a 
transverse path across a square pas- 
ture lot is longer than either of the 
Wild horses would not have 
drawn her to say that the transverse 
distance was ‘ of course’ the same as 
the length of one of the sides. Yet, I 
dare say that this girl had been so 
well ‘instructed’ that she could give 
the Count of Castellamane points in 
his French pronunciation. Poor 
child, it would seem that she had not 
been ‘educated ’ at all —or educated 
backward, as sometimes they are in 
the NEw EDUCATION. 


sides is. 


Now, my object in writing you is 
to propose that the presidents of 
Smith College, Vassar and Wellesley 
shall meet as a collegiate board, with 
Miss Irwin of Radclyffe and Mrs. 
Agassiz as equal co-assessors( because 
these two ladies have fortunately 
never ‘ been to college ’), to consider 
one question. 

The question is this: Cannot an 
arrangement be made, by which, 
while our girls learn the regulation 
facts which the 2oth century is sup- 
posed to require, they shall also learn 
some things such as the 19th cen- 
tury wants to know? Mr. Warner 
put it admirably when he asked ‘if 
it would not be as well if our girls 
knew something?’ 
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And I wish to suggest that the 
five most accomplished women I 
have ever known never went to 


school after they were sixteen years 
old. ‘They were accomplished be 
cause they had had their eyes open 
and their ears, and because they had 
read so much. Because they had 


read so much? Do the girls at the 


colleges read — does anybody en- 
courage them to read? ‘the lady of 
greatest esteem in our Sorosis was 
running down French novels the 


other day. When somebody meekly 
said a word in defence of Victor 
Hugo, this triumphant president 
said, **Who was Victor Hugo?” She 


had never heard of him. Now could 


this have happened, had she not 
been brought up on examination 


papers ? 


If | were on the board I have sug- 
gested, | should propose that every 
girl should read one daily paper, 
should read three monthly magazines, 
should read one hundred novels every 
year, and should follow through four 
courses Of popular She 
attend good Sunday 
school; then she would not say what 
Miss Fortinbras said to her partner 

And she should listen to intelli- 
gent people in their conversation. 
lhe blue-blood college people ridi- 
cule the Chautauqua reading classes 
because they are ‘superficial.’ All 
learning of which | know anything 
is superficial. But no graduate at 
Chautauqua would have made either 
of the four blunders I have cited in 
this letter, no, nor pretty Miss 
Fortinbras’s, which is so bad that, 
as you see, I have struck it out from 
the manuscript, because her father 
is an intelligent man and reads ‘THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 


lectures. 


should one 


Truly Yours, 
FREDERIK 
dale, March 


ZURYEA. 
Bloom: 
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WACHUSETT MOUNTAIN IN MARCH. 


|* the early morning, my friend 

and | left the village of Prince- 
ton and turned up a road to the 
north, in which direction we could 
see Mt. Wachusett rising into the 
clear morning sky. The road was 
very muddy and cut up by innumer- 
able deep ruts, but the chill of the 
previous night, as yet hardly de- 
parted, had stiffened what at noon 
would be again a miry road. Prince- 
ton village is but two miles from the 
foot of the mountain, and as we 
started before sunrise, in the early 
twilight, the sun was not yet risen 
when we reached the pastures on the 
southern slope. 

From the east, a carriage road 
winds up the mountain to its sum- 
mit, while over the southern shoulder 
runs a well-cleared and much trav 
elled path. We ascended neither 
by road nor path, for we wanted to 
get every particle of wildness possi- 
ble. We could not receive a sterner 
or rougher reception than we desired. 
We asked no favors of the mountain 
and we knew that it asked none of 
us. Directly west of the mountain 
is a wooded hill, separated from it 
by a deep ravine. Into this ravine 
we plunged, following a rough wood- 
road that entered here and that soon 
faded into nothing amid the thick 
entanglements of the woods. Then 
we turned to the right and, tearing 
our way through a dense mass of 
saplings and stubborn blackberry 
bushes, gained the foot of the moun- 
tain and entered the heavy timber 
on the western slope. 

Here it was dark and cold and 
ominously silent. The twigs crack- 
ing under our feet echoed up the 
mountain side; the great gray 
boulders loomed before us; the tall 
leafless trees rose straight and black 
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around us. A kind of savage aus- 
terity was stamped on everything ; 
it was in the very atmosphere. We 
found the walking easier here, though 
we had now begun to climb in 
earnest. For the most part the 
snow was gone, but here in the sun- 
less woods, under the still further 
shelter of mighty boulders, great 
pockets of hard snow still remained 
and lent an added iciness to the 
chilly air, 

‘The sun was risen, as we could 
see by the glimpses of radiant 
meadow and hillside to the westward 
as we climbed, but hardly a ray of 
reflected sunlight penetrated to 
where we struggled along. The 
whole mountain lay between us and 
the morning. Had it not been for 
the physical exertion of climbing, 
we should have suffered from the 
frost. Nota bird, nor an animal of 
any kind did we see; only the occa 
sional and distant cawing of crows 
came to our ears. It was encourag- 
ing to find so much solitude and 
wildness in the heart of 
chusetts. 

Soon, as we climbed higher, the 
trees became smaller, and instead of 
boulders, we came upon great walls 
of ledge, smoothed by — glacial 
action and covered, like ancient 
tombstones, with moss and lichens. 
In one place the face of a cliff was 
one mass of crystal ice, as if a torrent 
had suddenly been arrested and 
petrified in full career; but it was, 
instead, the result of some slow, 
persistent spring, dripping con 
stantly in the freezing air. Here 
we found the beautiful laurel with 
its glossy green leaves, and its buds, 
soon to burst into blossoms not less 
perfect than the arbutus, 

Through the young saplings we 


Massa 


could now see the brow of the moun 
tain and knew that the top was not 
far distant. In ten minutes more 
we had reached the top of the south- 
ern shoulder and stumbled all un 
wittingly into the mountain path 
We beheld the sun for the first time 
that morning, and after our dark 
climb the brightness and warmth 
were not unwelcome. 

Finally we turned a corner, climbed 
up a little incline, and before us was 
the Summit of Wachusett. On the 
highest elevation stands the hotel, 
two-storied, with many windows, 
and surmounted by a cupola, which 
is called an ‘observatory’ by those 
who charge tencentsforthe privilege 
of getting from it a view but little 
superior to that from the ground. 

A few days before this visit to 
Wachusett, | was walking, just at 
sunset, in the outskirts of a village 
seventeen miles away to the west of 
the mountain. The sun went out of 
my horizon, and all the country 
around assumed that sombre aspect 
characteristic of the twilight in early 
spring. Wachusett on the eastern 
horizon line looked dim and seemed 
like a distant advancing cloud, ex- 
cept that it did not advance but 
appeared rather to shrink lower in 
the view. Suddenly an_ incipient 
glow appeared above the profile of 
the mountain. It looked as though 
the moon were rising, but the moon 
was already high in the sky and 
mellowing in the increasing dark- 
ness. The little girl by my side 
suggested fire, and | was almost 
persuaded that such was the case ; 
when all at once the dull glow blazed 
out as only reflected sunlight can, 
and I knew that still the sun was 
shining on the mountain top, when 
all around was night. 

At this time the mountain was as 
deserted as it would have been in 
January, and acold wind whistled 
round the silent buildings and forced 
us to seek the shelter of some over- 





hanging cliffs on the eastern face. 
Here we looked straight out over a 
wide expanse of country—hills, fields, 
meadowland, woods, ponds, and 
white lakes, in endless perspective, 
till backed by the horizon and the 
faint morning mist, rising far away, 
perhaps from the ocean. To the 
northwest rose the splendid dome of 
Monadnock, white with a snow that 
had disappeared from the lower 
height and milder clime of \Wachu 
sett. Monadnock is at any season 
a noble mountain and has the majes 
tic virility of its loftier brethren 
farther to the north. The high and 
beautiful Peterboro’ hills were also 
conspicuous in the distance: 

“With frontier strength ye stand your 

ground, 

With grand content ye circle round, 

fumultuous silence for all sound, 

Ye distant nursery of rills, 

Monadnock and the Peterboro’ hills.” 

To the south, little Wachusett, a 
desolate looking hill, looks up at its 
huge parent. 

There is hardly a mountain in 
New England, or, at any rate, a 
mountain east of the Connecticut 
River, from which it is not claimed 

and generally implicitly believed 
that the Atlantic can be seen in the 
morning to the east, that the Green 
Mountains of Vermont can be seen 
rising in the west, and, if it is a 
Massachusetts mountain, that the 
White Mountains can be seen in the 
north, and the dome of the State 
House at Boston glowing in the sun 
athigh noon. Much of this is fiction 
and the rest is mere conjecture and 
uncertainty. As to thetrivialities of 
whether Buston can be seen at noon, 
or the gleaming sails on the ocean 
at sunrise, and the like, they are 
traditions and like traditions are true 
in some instances but in others be 
long to our New World mountain 
mythology. The farthest mountains 
in view from Wachusett, to the north, 
fall fifty miles short of Mt. Washing 
ton. 

Given a _ strong imagination, a 
preconception of what you want to 
see, and a reasonable supply of what 
Matthew Arnold calls ‘ cocksureness’ 
and with the naked eye one can see 
from a mountain anything he chooses, 
defying the laws of nature, ignoring 
the limitations of vision, of atmos- 
phere, and utterly disregarding the 
curve of the earth. In this simple 
way, the western coast of Europe 
may be faintly -discerned, or the 
gleaming spires of the Rockies. 

A good deal of timber has been 
cut from the top of Wachusett for 
use in the hotel, so that the crest of 
the mountain looked something like 
the tonsured head of a monk. But 
though it had suffered inevitable 
sacrilege, Wachusett was yet sacred 
in oureyes. ‘To this mountain, forty 
years ago, Thoreau and Channing 
trudged together from peaceful Con- 
cord, and that excursion has been 
rendered immortal by Thoreau : 

‘** But special I remember thee 

Wachusett! Who like me 


Standest alone without society 
* * * + * * . 


May I approve myself thy worthy brother!” 


We ‘could not but lament the 
changes that had rendered these fine 
lines so inappropriate, though I am 
not sure that Thoreau’s Wachusett 
is not still there as much as ever. 
The mountains are immutable ; they 
cannot die when they become at- 
tainted, but must live under their 
shame. But they never lose their 
haughty stoicism under any degrada- 
tion that man can heap upon them. 
It is pleasant to remember that, as 
these mountains were here before 
us, so they will outlive all petty van- 
dalism and rise with undisturbed 
serenity above the feathery schemes 
of men. PHILIP RUSSELL. 
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THE PILGRIM OF THE INFINIT! By Wil- 
liam Davies. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co 
Of this small but weighty treatise 

Thomas Carlyle would have affirmed, 

“Here we have adook/” Mr. Davies 

is not only a profound scholar, but 

one of the most cultured and ripest 

Spirits of the present time. Anyone 

wishing for original, rich and inspir- 

ing thoughts on the sublimest things 
may find them here in abundance. 

Indifferent or bad books may need 

long reviews either to teach the 

public how to use them or to per- 
suade them to turn to something 
better. One sentence from Mr. 

Davies will be quite enough to con 

vince all who possess one of the 

greatest gifts the love for a really 
good book. p. 55. “We are indeed 

a fragment of the Eternities, and 

may find a substantial identity there- 

with. It must be so. Rocked in 
the cradle of Time, folded in the 
mortal raiment, the child of the 

Infinite sleeps, awaiting his trans- 

formation into the succeeding stage. 

Around him the heavens revolve, 

beneath as well as over him. With 

fiery shuttle the indefatigable spirit 
of the universe weaves its resplen- 
dent robe, palpitating with life, be- 
gemmed with millions of lustrous 
orbs which flash with ceaseless 
motion through the unbounded 
realms of space. Its energy pierces 
the regions of the unlimited in every 
direction. From its bosom is born 
man into a world of petty cares and 
trivial delights, an ignorant and help- 
less babe in the Temporal, but the 
embryo of a future being which 
shall grow into the proportions of 
his sovran parentage; not always 
the bond slave of the conditioned, 
not always the creature of un- 
satisfied desire; but a mighty power 
in the universe, rising above matter 

and the material nature into a 

breathing freedom of liberty and 

joy, justifying those finer instincts 
which live in all of us, and fulfilling 
the sublime destiny of which they 
are the earnest and indication.”’ 

F. Huperty JAMES. 


THE BLue Fatry Book, edited by An 
drew Lang, Boston: C. F. Brown & Co. 
One of the daintiest of conceits in 

the manner of book-making, gilt 

edges throughout and blue covers 
and margins, with pictures scattered 
all the way through the text and in 

full-page, the Blue Fairy Book is a 

welcome addition to juvenile litera- 

ture. This is independent of its 
contents, which are of such a char- 
acter as to make the mouth water by 
perusal of merely the titles— The 

Bronze Ring, The Yellow Dwarf, 

East of the Sun and West of the 

Moon, Little Red Riding-Hood, The 

Sleeping Beauty, Cinderella, Alad- 

dain and the Wonderful Lamp, 

Beauty and the Beast, Why the Sea 

is Salt, Puss in Boots, The Terrible 

Head, History of Whittington, The 

Wonderful Sheep, The Forty Thieves, 

The Goose Girl, Snow-White and 

Rose-Bud, Toads and Diamonds, 

Prince Darling, Blue Beard, A Voy- 

age to Lilliput, The Princess of the 

Glass Slipper, Prince Ahmed and 

the Fairy, the Black Bull of Norro- 

way— all the well-known old tales 
and many new ones; that is, new to 
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the average reader, be he or she ok 
or juvenile. 

It may be rather late to exploit 4 
book so evidently intended for a 
Christmas offering; but, again, d 
not the children read these books a: 
other times than during the holj 
days ? To be sure they do; and since 
such a book is always a thing of 
beauty and always in evidence as a4 
treasury of good things, it deserves 
to be brought to notice, even after 
the furor of the holiday season has 
subsided. More; it should be treas 
ured as a thing worth keeping out of 
the closet and off the shelf, in view 
on the table and at hand. Edited 
by the omniscient, omniverous and 
almost omnipotent Andrew Lang 
everything within the two beautifu 
covers and enclosed by the artist 
marginal borders in blue is worth 
perusal, not alone by the young, but 
by the older members of the world 
of book-lovers. The condensed nar. 
ration of Gulliver’s Travels is alone 
worth the price of the book, to one 
who would re-inform himself as 
that immortal classic, without the 
time to read it in its entirety. 

Although originally published 
England, and bearing the Britis! 
ear-marks in the barbarous Britis! 
spelling ; yet this volume is to be con 
mended as the product of Americar 
enterprise and of Boston ingenuity 
for it is issued by the firm of C. I 
Brown & Company, a firm young i 
years but old in the trade. Mr 
Brown has been for years connected 
with the book-selling business, as ¢ 
partner in one of our largest houses, 
and only recently has madea ven 
ture in a field which he has so ofter 
cultivated for his friends. His un 
erring and keen sagacity, his know! 
edge of what the ‘public’ desires, 
and of the manner in which those 
desires may be gratified, prompt hin 
to place his finger upon the most de 
sirable books. And one of his hay 
piest ventures, judging from the 
concrete result as shown in the Blue 
Fairy Book, is this one now under 
notice. 


[He Ravstons. By F. Marion Craw! 

New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The Ralstons, by Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford, is a continuation of the 
story of Katherine Lauderdale, de 
picting every minute incident in her 
life from about the time of her sec 
ret marriage to John Ralston until 4 
little after the death of her grand 
uncle, the millionaire. The action 
of the story depends to a large & 
tent upon the will of the millionaire, 
and two are produced at differen! 
times, with a possibility, which 1 
sists on suggesting itself, that te 
same thing may keep happening 
throughout another volume or tw 
of the sequel to the present series 
In this the story is unsatisfactory 
for the human mind has an elemet! 
of logic in it after all, and it is os 
appointed if a story is not complete 
at some proper stopping place, 4° 
is cut off for us as if it were 2 ¢ 
yards of ribbon from the piece, 
few sous worth of bread from 
middle of a ten-foot French loaf. _ 
and has given abundant evidence ™ 
talent. In this particular series * 
develops a microscopic study of 
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mental qualities of a few of his char- 
cters, presenting every thought and 
ery shade of thought, every emo 
every action and the underlying 
ses, and the consequences, possi 

e and probable. This minute dis- 
tion is at the expense of interest, 
the life of a Napoleon ora Lin 
could hardly afford material 
minute and consecutive 
Although it presents two 
g scenes and a number of minor 


‘ 


for such 


situations, the story seems deficient 
action. The scenes do, however, 
show the power of Mr. Crawford’s 
n. and made one wish that there 
vere more story and less study. As 
stands, The Ralstons is a stepping 
tone between a moderately interest 
Katherine Lauderdale and some 


elopment of her story ‘that we 
know not of.’ 
EDUCATIONAL. 
ENTARY LESSONS IN ELECIRK 
MAGNETISM. By Silvanus P. Thomp 


New Edit New York ai 
Macmillan & Co 


ELEMENTARY ( 
il White 


HEMISTRY By George 


Grinn & Co, 


hoston 


Che development of electricity the 
past few years has been so phenome 
that it is little wonder that a 
text-book falls behind the 
For quite a number of years, 
the first edition of this book by Pro 
fessor Thompson was the standard 
book in its field and with the present 
revision, it is once more in the lead 


nal 
soon 


times. 


In the thirteen years which have 
elapsed since the earlier edition, 
many additions have been made to 


uur knowledge of and 
ilmost the its practical 
pplication to our daily life has been 
The mighty force stands 
to us today in very different relations 
from what it did fifteen or even ten 
The work therefore of 
bringing the book down to date has 
been very considerable. The estab 
lishment of national electrical units, 
new surveys, and researches in the 
magnetic properties of iron. The 
alternating current, the rotary mag- 
netic fields, transformers, accumula 
tors and all the mechanical devices 
are practically all new, and parallel 
with the advance in practice there 
have been advances in theory. This 
expansion of the science and _ its 
practical applications have added to 
the task. But an inspection of the 
0k shows that the work has been 
well and thoroughly done. The 
volume is historical and scientific 
and due care has been taken, which 
is not always the case, to give to 
American inventors the credit which 
isdue them. The volume is worthy 
the highest praise. J 


electricity 
whole of 


ae veloped. 


ear g 
years ago, 


This volume claims to be little 
more than the regular course in 
chemistry at Exeter Academy under 
Professor White, having been de- 
veloped there little by little during 
several years of experience. It is 
in this book adapted to the needs of 
all classes of students, whether pre- 
paring for college, for a technical 
school or for a business life. The 
volume in its plan presents two ad- 
vantages, it is suited for use under a 
teacher who can not devote the 
€ntire time to chemistry, and again 
itmay be used by the student who 
has no teacher at all. 

At first the student is told little or 
nothing, but is expected to find out 
things tor himself. The early part 
— book is therefore the outlining 
of a series of experiments, sugges- 
tions as to what to do, but with no 
hint at the actual outcome, and to 
make sure that the results have 














really been attained, frequent ques 
tions are inserted in the text. 
introductory chapter is filled with 
good advice to the student, and 
under the title, Preliminary Work, 
instruction is given in various funda 
mental particulars. Additional ex 
periments of more complex form lead 
the student to a good knowledge of 
his subject, and at this 
descriptive chapters inserted, 
The contains a number of 
appendixes, which show the way to 
still more complicated reactions. In 
arrangement, matter, and plan, this 
little book seems most excellent, 


The 


point, short 
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LTy By Herbert 
Klikin Mat 


Tree London 


John Lane 

Mr. Tree herein presents to us his 
lecture delivered at the Royal Insti 
tution, May 26, ’93. He is frankly 
proud of having been called before 
the Royal Institution, and frankly 
assured in his own mind that what is 
good enough for the Royal Institu 
tion is good enough for any 
And so it is, It 1s impossi 
ble to 


body 
So it 1S 
Mr. Tree’s sum 
ming up of a good many things, but 
one may admire the colloquial facil 
ity with which the summing up is 
accomplished. There is a tendency 
to a besprinklement of maxims 
throughout the essay. ‘ The mid- 
wife of science, is sometimes the un 
dertaker of art,” a little mixed as to 
but a good idea. Mr. Tree 
deprecates the habit of reading 
books — this present one ex« epted of 
And, it 
comfort, to rejoice in a belief in one’s 
originality, undashed by the discov 
ery. reading might make, that a good 
many of one’s originalities have been 
said before. 


agree with 


sexes, 


course must be a 


If | may venture to ex 
press an opinion on the literary form of 
the production, I would suggest that 
the subject seems to be lost sight of, 
in the progress of the discussion, and 
that in general expression of thought, 
and destruction of style are lacking. 
The little volume is charmingly got 
tenup. With ragged edge, vellum 
pages, wide margins and black print. 
Also, there is a ‘portrait from a 
drawing by Marchioness of Granby’ 
to start with, wherein Mr. Tree looks 
at once severe and absent-minded 
enough to allow inspection. 


gz. V.5 
THE BURIAL OF THE GUNS By Thomas 
Nelson Page. New York: Charles 


Scribner's Sons 


A collection of stories already 
published in magazines. Of these 
Little Darby, and the title tale well 
deserve permanent position, while 
the other four stories sufficiently sus 
tain Mr. Page’s reputation as a well 
equipped author. The print is a lit- 
tle crowded to allow the wide mar- 
gins, but the book is in otherwise 
attractive form. 


A WoMAN OF IMPULSE By Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

is a pretty love story, with a 
spice of mystery and a bit of merri- 
ment, and a very dear wayward lass, 
and a nice devoted unconventional 
lover and — what more do you want 
beside good print. 





VERKNON’s AUN By Mrs. Everard Cotes 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This book makes you acquainted 
with a delightfully in earnest lady, 
Lavina Moffat, who incidentally 
makes her way from Littlehampton, 
Sussex, to the North-west Provinces, 
India, to visit a nephew she has not 
seen since his childhood. I say 
‘incidentally’ because wherever 
Miss Moffat might elect to go or 
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stay, she would be delightful com- 
pany. ‘The quaint characterization 
is sustained throughout, and even 
after the book you will 
cherish a hope to come across Miss 
Moffat again some day. And tho’ 
her home is in Littlehampton, so un 
quenchably ‘New England’ is the 
dear lady, that the hope seems tena 
ble here in Boston. lhe book is 
published in the usual Appleton 
style, and heavy smooth paper, com 
bined with 
reading. 


is closed, 


good print makes easy 


PHILOCTETKS AND OTHER PORMS AND SON 
NETS, By J. E Nesmit 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co 


Boston: 


Che work of a scholar, a traveller, 
and a lover of 
rhe whole 
free from sentiment 


nature is. before us. 


collection is singularly 
than that 
nature and 
the historical truth. 
he sonnets in particular betray a 
wide, thorough, and ardent classical 
study 


other 
by the face of 
observation of 


inspired 


\ charming blue and silver cov 
ered book is more outwardly attrac 
tive than usual. We confessa dis 


appointment regarding its contents. 
Walter Warren is of so much ability 
and so fertile of ideas that it is a 
pity his latest work does not reach 
the standard he himself. In 
Cecil the Seer, a Drama of the Soul, 
(Boston: ‘The Arena Company) 
the characters were better imagined 
in the mind of the author than por 


sets 


trayed by his pen. Versified drama 
is trying in its limitations and to 
that fact is due much of Mr. War 


ren’s difficulty. 


Stories of the Foot-Hills, by Mar 
garet Collier Graham is a collection 
of seven short California 
life issued from the press of Hough 
ton, Mifflin & 


as natural as 


stories .of 


Company. They are 
life full of the 
pathos that underlies many lives but 
that is unknown to most of the peo- 
ple that come closest in contact with 
those lives. A book like this stirs 
our interest in ordinary people and 
arouses our sympathy for those that 
circumstances have pressed upon so 
hard. The air of the Foot-Hills 
floats through all the tales, now soft- 
ly, now ruffled but always felt. ‘The 
writer is a good observer of nature 


and 


as well as of human nature. We 
heartily recommend her work fo! 
perusal. 

An interesting story of life in 


Michigan in the seventies is pub- 
lished by the Arena Company under 
the title of Chronicles of Break o’ 
Day. 

EK. Everett Howe has drawn his 
characters from life and has_ suc- 
ceeded in making us feel his chroni 
cling actual circumstances and oc- 
currences. The primitive civiliza- 
tion of those remote country districts 
is well depicted. ‘The inventive old 
Major with his lamentable lack of 
adjustment to the common necessi- 
ties of living is a lovable man and 
the reader is glad to see his triumph 
while the insinuating gentlemanly 
villain and his associates are relegat- 
ed to their respective punishments. 


One of the best recent expressions 
of modern activities, of the poetical 
side of the prose of the century, is 
the poem called Shifting Freight at 
Midnight, in which that intensely 
prosaic operation is invested with 
beauty. For the general reader the 
poem that rfames the book and the 
few associated with it will be more 
enjoyable than the sonnets, that ap- 
peal rather to the student of the 
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DR. SWEET, 
The distinguished natural bone 


geon and physician. Family 
Medical Reputation. 


sure 


1636 Consultation Free ! 1895 


Having read what the newspapers say 
of Dr. Sweet’s wonderful cures 
mark what patients say of him. 
All of the foregoing pronounced by 
doctors incurable. Apply at once. 
Dr. Sweet’s Medical Institute for 
Lame and Infirm, 52 Union Park, 


Boston. 
Case LV ROYALSTON, MASs., Sept. 
* 3, 1885. DR. SwWEET— 
Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiry as to 


my success with the Sweet Method of Treat- 
ment, as administered by you, I am happy 
to report the most overwhelming success. I 


cannot employ too strong language. Why, 
sir, itis more than 18 years since I was 
stricken with lameness. More than half a 


lifetime lame. Just imagine it. Who shall 
begrudge me my joy, as 1 behold myself able 
to perform my duties on a large farm, with- 
out a pain ora single limp. Well, sir, last 
November my old difficulty seemed to cen- 
tre in my left knee-joint. It continued to 
grow and worse: home methods 
proved of no avail; I was filled with despair. 
To this was added a dangerous form of kid- 
ney and heart disease, the latter of which 
excited the apprehension of my _ friends. 
Thus situated, I applied to you. You ac- 
cepted my case, and then began the first and 
only thorough treatment I had ever wit- 
nessed. ‘The first treatment was attended 
by no perceptible benefit, nor the second; 
but the third I began to feel a change. The 
fourth did the work. The old, hardened 
muscles gave way, the tendons let go their 
18-year hold, and although I did not jump 
for joy, I could move my limbs without pain, 
and with perfect freedom. I now walk as 
well as ever I did in my life. My heart 
difficulty had disappeared, also the distress 
in the back, and Iam able to rejoice that 
through the blessing of God and your in- 
strumentality, I have been plucked from an 
early grave, and willingly offer you this for 
publication, that it may perchance be a 
beacon light to some fellow-mariner on life’s 
ocean of the dangerous headlandof disease, 
and of the haven in which he may find safe 
anchor. Yours respectfully, 

West Woopstock, CrT,, 


Mrs. S. Ii. LANE. 

Case V * Jan. 4, 1884. Editor of 
the Putnam Patriot —My Dear Sir: I de- 
sire to mention, through the columns of 
your valuable paper, for the benefit of my 
neighbors, and especially those suffering 
from disease, that they may know where to 
go for help when all local means fail, and 
death stares them in the face. Most every 
one has heard of the famous Sweet family 
of natural doctors for many years, and their 
wonderful power over disease. Iran across 
C. K. Larabee, of Webster, whose wife had 
been almost miraculously restored by Dr. 
Sweet, who would have it that I should go 
to Boston and consult his doctor. So I 
went, placed my case in his hands, and to- 
day, what shall I say to my acquaintances 
of my doctor? The least I can say is, that 
I would not be placed back again where I 
was when I applied to Dr. Sweet, for One 
Thousand Dollars. Dr. Sweet is giving ex- 
clusive attention to all diseases of long 
standing, and is meeting with the same won- 
derful success that they doin bone diseases 
and setting. WALDO PHILIPS. 


worse 


Mr. Waldo Phillips personally assured us 
that the foregoing statement was true in 
every particular, and is given voluntarily. 
Hjs position in society is too high for any 
on e to call in question what he asserts. He 
is a wealthy citizen of this town, and is 
above being influenced by pecuniary con- 
siderations. —ED. Patriot. 

Continued on page &. 
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around us. A kind of savage aus 
terity was stamped on everything ; 
it was in the very atmosphere. We 
found the walking easier here, though 
we had now begun to climb in 
earnest. For the part the 
snow was gone, but here in the sun 
under the 
mighty 


most 


still further 
boulders, great 


less woods, 
shelter of 
pockets of hard snow still remained 
and lent an added 
chilly air, 


‘The sun was risen, as we 


iciness to the 


could 
see by the glimpses of radiant 
meadow and hillside to the westward 
as we climbed, but hardly a ray of 
reflected 
where we struggled 
whole mountain lay between us and 
the morning. Had it not been for 
the physical exertion 
we should 
frost. Nota bird, nor an animal of 


any kind did we see 


sunlight penetrated’ to 


along. The 


of climbing, 
have suffered from the 


only the occa 
sional and distant cawing of crows 
came to our ears. It 
ing to 


wildness in the 


was encourag- 
solitude and 
Massa 


find so much 
heart of 
chusetts. 
Soon, as we climbed higher, the 
trees became smaller, and instead of 


boulders, we came upon great walls 


smoothed by glacial 
ancient 


moss and lichens. 


of ledge, 
action and covered, like 
tombstones, with 
In one place the face of a cliff was 
one mass of crystal ice, as if a torrent 
arrested and 
full career; but it 

result of 


had suddenly been 
petrified in 
instead, the 
persistent 


was, 
some slow, 


spring, dripping con 


stantly in the freezing air. Here 
we found the beautiful laurel with 
its glossy green leaves, and its buds, 


} 


soon to burst into blossoms not less 


perfect than the arbutus 


Through the young saplings we 
could now see the brow of the moun 
tain and knew that the top was not 
far distant. In ten minutes more 


we had reached the top of the south- 
ern shoulder and stumbled all un 
wittingly into the mountain 
We beheld the sun for 


path. 
the first time 


that morning, and after our dark 
climb the brightness and warmth 


were not unwelcome. 

Finally weturned a corner, climbed 
up a little incline, and before us was 
the Summit of Wachusett. On the 
highest elevation stands the hotel, 
two-storied, with many windows, 
and surmounted by a cupola, which 
is called an ‘observatory’ by those 
who charge tencentsforthe privilege 
of getting from it a view but little 
superior to that from the ground. 

A few days before this visit to 
Wachusett, | was walking, just at 
sunset, in the outskirts of a village 
seventeen miles away to the west of 
the mountain. The sun went out of 
my horizon, and all the country 
around assumed that sombre aspect 
characteristic of the twilight in early 
spring. Wachusett on the eastern 
horizon line looked dim and seemed 
like a distant advancing cloud, ex 
cept that it did not advance but 
appeared rather to shrink lower in 
the view. Suddenly an_ incipient 
glow appeared above the profile of 
the mountain. It looked as though 
the moon were rising, but the moon 
was already high in the sky and 
mellowing in the increasing dark- 
The little girl by my side 
suggested fire, and I almost 
persuaded that such was the case ; 
when all at once the dull glow blazed 
out as only reflected sunlight can, 
and I knew that still the sun was 
shining on the mountain top, when 
all around was night. 

At this time the mountain was as 
deserted as it would have been in 
January, and acold wind whistled 
round the silent buildings and forced 
us to seek the shelter of some over- 


ness. 


was 
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hanging cliffs on the eastern face. 
Here we looked straight out over a 
wide expanse of country—hills, fields, 
meadowland, woods, ponds, and 
white lakes, in endless perspective, 
till backed by the horizon and the 
faint morning mist, rising far away, 
perhaps from the ocean. To the 
northwest rose the splendid dome of 


Monadnock, white with a snow that 


had disappeared from the lower 
height and milder clime of Wachu 
sett Monadnock is at any season 


a noble mountain and has the majes 
tic virility of its loftier brethren 
farther to the north. The high and 
beautiful Peterboro’ hills were also 
conspi uous in the distance 

“With frontier 


Strength ye stand your 


ground 
Vith grand content ye circle rouns 
Fumultuous silence for all sound, 
Ye distant nursery of rills, 
Monadnock and the Peterboro’ hills.” 
To the south, little Wachusett, a 


desolate looking hill, looks up at its 
huge parent. 

(here is 
New 


mountain 


hardly a mountain in 
England, or, at any 
east of the ( 
River, from which it is not ¢ 


rate, i 
onnecticut 
laimed 
and generally implic itly believed 
that the 
morning to the east, that the Green 
Mountains of Vermont can be seen 
rising in the west, and, if it is a 
Massachusetts mountain, that the 
White Mountains can be seen in the 
north, and the dome of the State 
House at Boston glowing in the sun 
Much of this is fiction 
and the rest is mere 


Atlantic can be seen in the 


at high noon, 
conjecture and 
\s to thetrivialities of 
whether Boston can be seen at noon, 


uncertainty. 


or the eaming sails on the ocean 


like, 


traditions and like traditions are true 


gl 
it sunrise, and the they are 
n some instances but in others be 
New World 
; Che farthest mountains 
in view from Wachusett, to the north, 
fall fifty miles short of Mt. Washing 
ton. 


l 
long to our 


mountain 
my thology. 


Given a_ strong imagination, a 
preconception of what you want to 
see, and a reasonable supply of what 
Matthew Arnold calls ‘ cocksureness’ 
and with the naked eye one can see 
from a mountain anything hechooses, 
defying the laws of nature, ignoring 
the limitations of vision, of atmos- 
phere, and utterly disregarding the 
curve of the earth. In this simple 
way, the western coast of Europe 
may be faintly -discerned, or the 
gleaming spires of the Rockies. 

A good deal of timber has been 
cut from the top of Wachusett for 
use in the hotel, so that the crest of 
the mountain looked something like 
the tonsured head of a monk. But 
though it had suffered inevitable 
sacrilege, Wachusett was yet sacred 
in oureyes. ‘To this mountain, forty 
years ago, Thoreau and Channing 
trudged together from peaceful Con- 
cord, and that excursion has been 
rendered immortal by Thoreau : 

* But special I remember thee 

Wachusett! Who like me 


Standest alone without society 
. * * * * * * 


May I approve myself thy worthy brother!” 


We ‘could not but lament the 
changes that had rendered these fine 
lines so inappropriate, though I am 
not sure that Thoreau’s Wachusett 
is not still there as much as ever. 
The mountains are immutable ; they 
cannot die when they become at- 
tainted, but must live under their 
shame. But they never lose their 
haughty stoicism under any degrada- 
tion that man can heap upon them. 
It is pleasant to remember that, as 
these mountains were here before 
us, sO they will outlive all petty van- 
dalism and rise with undisturbed 
serenity above the feathery schemes 
of men. PHILIP RUSSELL. 
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THE PILGRIM OF THE INFINITI By Wil- 
liam Davies London and New York 
Macmillan & Cx 
Of this small but weighty treatise 

lhomas Carlyle would have affirmed, 

‘“‘Here we have adook/’’ Mr. Davies 

is not only a profound scholar, but 

one of the most cultured and ripest 

Anyone 

wishing for original, rich and inspir 


spirits of the present time. 


ing thoughts on the sublimest things 
may find them here in 
Indifferent or bad books 


reviews 


ibundance. 
need 


either to teach the 


may 
long 
public how to use them or to per 


suade them to turn to something 


better One sentence from Mr. 
Davies will be quite enough to con 
ince a who possess one of the 
greatest gifts the love for a really 
good book p. 55 ‘‘We are indeed 


a fragment of the Eternities, and 
may find a substantial identity there 
with. It must be so. 
the cradle of 
mortal 


Rocked in 
lime, folded in the 
raiment, the child of the 
Infinite sleeps, awaiting his trans 
formation into the succeeding stage. 


Around him the heavens revolve, 


beneath as well as over him. With 
fiery shuttle the indefatigable spirit 


of the universe weaves 
dent 


its resplen 
robe, palpitating with life, be 
millions of lustrous 
with 


through the 


gemmed with 


which flash ceaseless 


orbs 


motion unbounded 


realms of space. Its energy pierces 
the regions of the unlimited in every 
direction. From its 
man into a world of petty cares and 
trivial delights, an ignorant and help 
less babe in the Temporal, but the 
embryo of a future which 
shall grow into the proportions of 
his sovran parentage ; 
the bond slave of 
not always the 
satisfied desire ; 


bosom is born 


being 


not always 
the conditioned, 
creature of un 
but a mighty power 
in the universe, rising above matter 
and the material nature into a 
breathing freedom of liberty and 
joy, justifying those finer instincts 
which live in all of us, and fulfilling 
the sublime destiny of which they 
are the earnest and indication.” 
F. HuBERTY JAMES. 


THE Brive Fairy Book, edited 
drew Lang, Boston: C. F 


by An 
Brown & Co. 

One of the daintiest of conceits in 
the manner of book-making, gilt 
edges throughout and blue covers 
and margins, with pictures scattered 
all the way through the text and in 
full-page, the Blue Fairy Book is a 
welcome addition to juvenile litera- 
ture. This is independent of its 
contents, which are of sucha _ char- 
acter as to make the mouth water by 
perusal of merely the titles The 
Bronze Ring, The Yellow Dwarf, 
East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon, Little Red Riding-Hood, The 


Sleeping Beauty, Cinderella, Alad- 
dain and the Wonderful Lamp, 


Beauty and the Beast, Why the Sea 
is Salt, Puss in Boots, The Terrible 
Head, History of Whittington, The 
Wonderful Sheep, The Forty Thieves, 
The Goose Girl, Snow-White and 
Rose-Bud, Toads and Diamonds, 
Prince Darling, Blue Beard, A Voy- 
age to Lilliput, The Princess of the 
Glass Slipper, Prince Ahmed and 
the Fairy, the Black Bull of Norro- 
way— all the well-known old tales 
and many new ones; that is, new to 
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the average reader, be he or she 
or juvenile. 

It may be rather late to exploit a 
book so evidently intended for a 
Christmas offering; but, again, 
not the children read these books at 
other times than during the 
To be sure they do; and since 
such a book is always a thing 
beauty and always in evidence as 
treasury of 


days? 


good things, it deserves 
to be brought to notice, even 

the furor of the holiday 
More: 
ured as a thing worth keeping out 
the closet and off the shelf, in \ 
on the table and at hand. Edit 
by the omniscient, omniverous 
omnipotent Andrew Lar 
everything within the two beautif 


season 


subsided it should be treas 


almost 


covers and enclosed by the artist 
marginal borders in blue is wort 
perusal, not alone by the young, | 
by the older members of the world 
of book-lovers. The condensed nar- 
ration of Gulliver’s Travels 
worth the price of the book, to one 
who would re-inform himself as 
that immortal without the 
time to read it in its entirety. 
Although originally published 
England, and bearing the Britis! 
ear-marks in the barbarous Britis! 
spelling ; yet this volume is to be « 
mended as the product of America 
enterprise and of Boston ingenuity, 
for it is issued by the firm of C. | 
Brown & Company, a firm young 
years but old in the trade. Mr: 
Brown has been for years connecte 
with the book-selling business, as « 
partner in one of our largest houses, 
and only recently has madea ven 
ture in a field which he has so ofter 
cultivated for his friends. His un 
erring and keen sagacity, his know 


is alone 


classic, 


edge of what the ‘public’ desires, 
and of the manner in which those 


desires may be gratified, prompt hin 
to place his finger upon the most de 
sirable books. And one of his hay 
piest ventures, judging from the 
concrete result as shown in the Blue 
Fairy 300k, is this 


notice. 


one now under 


rHE RaAvstTons. By F. Marion Crawf 

New York: Macmillan & Co 

The Ralstons, by Mr. F. Marior 
Crawford, is a continuation of the 
story of Katherine Lauderdale, « 
picting every minute incident in her 
life from about the time of her sec- 
ret marriage to John Ralston until a 
little after the death of her grand 
uncle, the millionaire. The action 
of the story depends to a large ex 
tent upon the will of the millionaire, 
and two are produced at different 
times, with a possibility, which in 
sists on suggesting itself, that the 
same thing may keep happening 
throughout another volume or tw 
of the sequel tothe present series 
In this the story is unsatisfact 
for the human mind has an element 
of logic in it after all, and it is dis 
appointed if a story is not completed 
at some proper stopping place, and 
is cut off for us as if it were a fe' 
yards of ribbon from the piece, 0: 4 
few sous worth of bread from t! 
middle of a ten-foot French loaf. 

Mr. Crawford is a pleasing write! 
and has given abundant evidence of 
talent. In this particular series he 
develops a microscopic study of the 
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talities of a few of his char 
presenting every thought and 
hade of 


ry action and the underlying 


thought, every emo 


and the ¢ onsequent es, possi 


probable. ‘This minute dis 


is at the expense of interest, 
fe of a Napoleon ora Lin 


lid hardly afford material 


such minute and _ consecutive 
\ Although it presents two 
» scenes anda number of minor 
ations, the story seems deficient 
tion he scenes do, however, 
» the power of Mr. Crawford’s 
snd made one wish that ther 
more story and less study. As 


nds, The Ralstons is a stepping 
tween a moderately interest 
Katherine I 


pment of her story 


auderdale and some 


‘that we 


EDUCATIONAL. 


I N IN ELE 1 
M Ni { lva si I 
N N ! t New ) ~ 
Ma a ( 
ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY By Georg 
1 White Khoston: Ginn & Co 


Che development of electricity the 
ist few years has been so phenome 
il that it is little wonder that a 

text-book falls behind the 
For quite a number of years, 
the first edition of this book by Pro 
Thompson 


soon 


nes 


was the standard 


essort 


ook in its field and with the present 


ision, it is Once more in the lead 
In the thirteen years which have 
ipsed since the earlier edition. 
1anyv additions have been made to 


knowledge of electricity and 


whole of 


ilmost the its practi il 
ipplication to our daily life has been 
developed lhe mighty force stands 
to us today in very different relations 
from what it did fifteen or even ten 
years The work therefore of 

nging the book down to date has 
been very considerable. The estab 
ishment of national electrical units, 
new surveys, and researches in the 
magnetic properties of iron. The 
alternating current, the rotary mag- 
netic fields, transformers, accumula 
tors and all the mechanical devices 
are practically all new, and parallel 
with the advance in practice there 
have been advances in theory. This 
expansion of the science and _ its 
practical applications have added to 
he task. jut an inspection of the 

ok shows that the work 
well and thoroughly done. The 

lume is historical and scientific 
and due care has been taken, which 
is not always the case, to give to 
\merican inventors the credit which 
isdue them. The volume is worthy 


th 


the highest praise. 


ago 


has been 


This volume claims to be little 
than the regular course in 
chemistry at Exeter Academy under 
Professor White, having been de 
loped there little by little during 
veral years of experience. It is 
this book adapted to the needs of 
ll classes of students, whether pre- 
for college, for a technical 
or for a business life. The 
volume in its plan presents two ad- 
vantages, it is suited for use under a 
eacher who can not devote the 
ire time to chemistry, and again 
tmay be used by the student who 
Nas no teacher at all. 

At first the student is told little or 
nothing, but is expected to find out 

z 


more 


Co 
parilig 


scn 0] 


things for himself. The early part 
ot the book is therefore the outlining 
of 


{ a series of experiments, sugges- 
tions as to what to do, but with no 
hint at the actual outcome, and to 
make sure that the results have 
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really been attained, frequent ques 
tions are inserted in the text. ‘The 
introductory chapter is filled with 
advice to the student, and 
under the. title, Preliminary Work, 
instruction is given in various funda 
mental particulars. Additional ex 
periments of more complex form lead 
the student 


g° od 


to a good knowledge of 
his subject, and at this yoint, short 
des¢ riptive 
rhe 
appendixes, which show the way to 


] 
Still 


chapters are inserted. 


volume contains a number of 
ore Compiicatec reac ions. n 

m ipl ted t I 

arrangement, matter, and plan, this 


little book seems most excellent 


ik IMAGINATIVE FACULTY By Herbert 
Bee hm-Tre London Eiki Mat 
hews & John Lane 

Mr. ‘Tree herein presents to us his 


lecture delivered at the Royal Insti 


tution, May 26, '93 He is frankly 


proud of having been called before 


the Royal Institution, and frankly 
assured in his own mind that what is 
good enough for the Royal Institu 
tion is good enough for any body 
And so it is, so it is It is impossi 
ble to agree with Mr. Tree’s sum 


ming up of a good many things, but 
one may admire the colloquial facil 
ity with which the summing up is 
accomplished. There is a tendency 
to a besprinklement of maxims 
throughout the Che mid 
wife of science, is sometimes the un 
dertaker of art,” a 
but 
depre¢ ates 


essa y- x03 


little mixed as to 
1 good idea Mr. Tree 
the habit of reading 
books —this present one excepted of 


sexes, 


course And, it must be a 
omfort,to rejoice in a belief in one’s 
originality, undashed by the discov 


reading might make, that a good 
many of one’s originalities have been 
said before. If | may venture to ex 
pressan opinion on the literary form of 
the production, I would suggest that 
the subject seems to be lost sight of, 
in the progress of the discussion, and 
that in general expression of thought, 
and destruction of style are lac king 
The little volume is charmingly got 
tenup. With ragged edge, vellum 
pages, wide margins and black print. 
Also, there is a ‘portrait from a 
drawing by Marchioness of Granby’ 
to start with, wherein Mr. Tree looks 
at once and absent-minded 
enough to allow inspection. 


severe 


THE BURIAL OF THE GUNS By Th 
Nelson Page 


Scribner's So 


mas 


haries 


A collection of stories already 
published in magazines. Of these 
Little Darby, and the title tale well 
deserve permanent position, while 
the other four stories sufficiently sus 
tain Mr. Page’s reputation as a well 
equipped author. The print is a lit- 
tle crowded to allow the wide mar 
gins, but the book is in otherwise 
attractive form. 


A WOMAN OF IMPULS} By Justin Huntly 
M« Carthy, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

is a pretty love story, with a 
spice of mystery and a bit of merri- 
ment, and a very dear wayward lass, 
and a nice devoted unconventional 
lover and what more do you want 
beside good print. 


VEKNON’s AUN' By Mrs. Everard Cotes 
New York: D. Appleton & Cx 


This book makes you acquainted 
with a delightfully in earnest lady, 
Lavina Moffat, who incidentally 
makes her way from Littlehampton, 
Sussex, to the North-west Provinces, 
India, to visit a nephew she has not 
seen since his childhood. I say 
‘incidentally’ because wherever 
Miss Moffat might elect to go or 





stay, she would be delightful com- | 
pany. Che quaint characterization 
is sustained throughout, and even 
after the book you will 
cherish a hope to come across Miss 
Moffat again some day. And tho’ 
her home is in Littlehampton, so un 
quenchably ‘New England’ is. the 
dear lady, that the hope seems tena 
ble here in lhe 
published in usual 


iS closed, 


Boston. book is 

the Appleton 
style, and heavy smooth paper, com 
bined with good print makes easy 


reading. 


PHILOCTETEKS AND OTHER PORMS AND SON 
NETS. By ] I Nesmiti. Ke 
Hloughton, Mifflin & Co 


ston: 


Che work of a scholar, a traveller, 


and a lover of nature is before us. 
The whole collection is singularly 
free from sentiment other than that 
inspired by the face of nature and 


truth. 
betray a 
wide, thorough, and ardent classical 
study. 


the observation of historical 


he sonnets in particular 


\ charming blue and silver cov 
book is more outwardly 
than usual. We 
appointment regarding its contents. 
Walter Warren is of so much ability 
and so fertile of ideas that it is a 
pity his latest work does not reach 
the standard he himself. In 
Cecil the Seer, a Drama of the Soul, 
The Arena 

the characters were better 


ered attrac 


tive dis 


contess a 


sets 
( Boston Company) 
imagined 
in the mind of the author than por 


trayed by his pen. Versified drama 
is trying in its limitations and to 
that fact is due much of Mr. Wat 
ren’s difficulty. 

Stories of the Foot-Hills, by Mar 


garet Collier Graham is a collection 


of seven short California 
life issued from the press of Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Company. ‘They are 
life full of the 
pathos that underlies many lives but 
that is unknown to most of 


stories of 


as natural as and 
the peo 
ple that come closest in contact with 
those lives. A book like this stirs 
our interest in ordinary people and 
arouses our sympathy for those that 
circumstances have pressed upon so 
hard. The air of the Foot-Hills 
floats through all the tales, now soft 
ly, now ruffled but always felt. ‘The 
writer is a good nature 
as well as of We 
heartily for 
perusal. 


observer of 
human 
recommend 


nature. 
her work 


\n interesting story of life in 
Michigan in the seventies is pub 
lished by the Arena Company under 
the title of Chronicles of Break o’ 
Day. 

EK. Everett Howe has drawn his 
characters from life and has su 
ceeded in making us feel his chroni- 
cling actual circumstances and oc- 
currences. The primitive civiliza 
tion of those remote country districts 
is well depicted. ‘The inventive old 
Major with his lamentable lack of 
adjustment to the common necessi 
ties of living is a lovable man and 
the reader is glad to see his triumph 
while the insinuating gentlemanly 
villain and his associates are relegat 
ed to their respective punishments. 


One of the best recent expressions 
of modern activities, of the poetical 
side of the prose of the century, is 
the poem called Shifting Freight at 
Midnight, in which that intensely 
prosaic operation is invested with 
beauty. For the general reader the 
poem that names the book and the 
few associated with it will be more 
enjoyable than the sonnets, that ap- 
peal rather to the student of the 
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DR. SWEET, 
The distinguished natural bone 


geon and physician. Family 
Medical Reputation. 


636 Consultation Free ! 1895 


Having read what the newspapers say 


sur- 


of Dr. Sweet’s wonderful cures 
mark what patients say of him. 


All of the foregoing pronounced by 
doctors incurable. Apply at once. 
Dr. Sweet’s Medical Institute for 
Lame and Infirm, 52 Union Park, 
Boston. 


Case lV ROYALSTON, MASS., Sept. 
* 3, 1885. Dr. SWEET- 
Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiry as to 
my success with the Sweet Method of Treat 
ment, as administered by you, I am happy 
to report the most overwhelming success. I 


cannot employ too strong language. Why, 
sir, itis more than 18 years since I was 
stricken with lameness. More than half a 


Who shall 
begrudge me my joy, as 1 behold myself able 
to perform my duties on a large farm, with 
outa pain ora single limp. Well, sir, last 
November my old difficulty seemed to cen 
tre in my left knee-joint. It continued to 
grow and home methods 
proved of no avail; I was filled with despair. 
To this was added a dangerous form of kid- 
ney and heart disease, the latter of which 
excited the apprehension of my friends. 
Thus situated, I applied to you. You ac- 
cepted my case, and then began the first and 
only thorough treatment I had ever wit- 
The first treatment was attended 
by no perceptible benefit, nor the second ; 
but the third I began to feel a change. The 
fourth did the work. The old, hardened 
muscles gave way, the tendons’ let go their 
18-year hold, and although I did not jump 
for joy, I could move my limbs without pain, 
and with perfect freedom. I now walk as 
well as ever I did in my life. My heart 
difficulty had disappeared, also the distress 
in the back, and Iam able to rejoice that 
through the blessing of God and your in- 
strumentality, I have been plucked from an 
early grave, and willingly offer you this for 
publication, that it may perchance be a 
beacon light to some fellow-mariner on life’s 
ocean of the dangerous headlandof disease, 
and of the haven in which he may find safe 


lifetime lame. Just imagine it 


worse worse: 


nessed. 


anchor. Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. S. EE. LANE 
Wesr Woopstock, Cr., 
Case V. Jan. 4, 1884. Editor of 


the Putnam Patriot —My Dear ir: I de- 
sire to mention, through the columns of 
your valuable paper, for the benefit of my 
neighbors, and especially those suffering 
from disease, that they may know where to 
go for help when all local means fail, and 
death stares them in the face. Most every 
one has heard of the famous Sweet family 
of natural doctors for many years, and their 
wonderful power over disease. Iran across 
C. K. Larabee, of Webster, whose wife had 
been almost miraculously restored by Dr. 
Sweet, who would have it that I should go 
to Boston and consult his doctor. So I 
went, placed my case in his hands, and to- 
day, what shall I say to my acquaintances 
of my doctor? The least I can say is, that 
I would not be placed back again where I 
was when I applied to Dr. Sweet, for Ove 
Thousand Dollars. Dr. Sweet is giving ex- 
clusive attention to all diseases of long 
standing, and is meeting with the same won- 
derful success that they doin bone diseases 
and setting. WALDO PHILIPS. 


Mr. Waldo Phillips personally assured us 
that the foregoing statement was true in 
every particular, and is given voluntarily. 
H;s position in society is too high for any 
on e to call in question what he asserts. He 
is a wealthy citizen of this town, and is 
above being influenced by pecuniary con 
siderations.—Epb. Patriot. 


Continued on page &. 
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love of Greece and Rome. ‘The one 
on latience is open to objection al 
though sanctioned by 
writers. 
imagery. 


more ancient 
The time is past for such 


\ storm fn the Mountains is a 
superb bit of faithful and poetic des 
cription. We would like to mention 


many other striking and interesting 


poems but must refer the reader to 
the book itself. 
One passage in Napoleon in Rus 


sia is notable, wherein, speaking of 
nature the avenger, the poet says: 


** She lauch’d with the rash laughter of the 
gods, 
A laughter suge and terrible, 
Until the rain shook down upon the sods 
And turned to hailstones as it fell.’ 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co, have 


published in their series of reprints 


of favorite old books, Japhet in 
Search of a Father. It is a good se 
lection from Marryat’s works, for 
publication in this manner, not be 
cause itisthe best achievement of 
the author, for, of course, it is not, 
but because though interesting, it 
has not been continually before the 
public. Peter Simple and Midshi; 


man Easy have been reprinted over 
and over again, but Japhet comes 
out probably almost a fresh tale to 
this generation. 

Yet Japhet is a good story of an 
adventurer. It strong 
Barry Lyndon, and by no means as 
disagreeable. 
mantic, not the psychological school 
Neither characters nor plot are quite 
convincing. 


is not as as 


It belongs to the ro 


Its style, though pleas- 
ant, is not strikingly good, But 
its incident and humor 
Japhet is still worth reading even by 


for 
its 


a generation that cherishes Mr. 
George Meredith and Mr. George 
Moore. 

MAGAZINES. 

The March Arena opens with a 
portrait of Lady Henry Somerset 
who contributes a paper on The 
Welcome Child—a study in the 
movement for social purity and 


equal standards of morality for both 
sexes. The place of honor in the 
number is given to Japan: Its Pres- 
ent and Future, by Midori Komatz. 
Miss Frances FE. Willard is repre 
sented with a paper on Scientific 
‘Temperance Instruction in the Pub- 
lic Schools, and Prof. James T. 
Bixby, Ph. D., contributes a discus 
sion of Mohammed and the Koran. 
The editor, B. O. Flower, contri- 
butes a paper on Some Fatal Figures 


of the Renaissance. Margaret B. 
Peeke writes on True Occultism: Its 


Place and Use. Prof. Thomas E. 
Will, M.A., descrivbas the methods 
for The Organization of the Union 
for Practical Progress. Helen FE. 
Gregory-Flesher tells of A Day with 
Joaquin Miller. T. E. Allen has a 
paper on A Theory of Telepathy. 
Once A Week for March 14, 1895, 
contains The Castellane-Gould wed- 
ding; Madame Rejane by John D. 
Barry ; American Comic Journalism 
by T. B. Connery; Greater New 
York, Birds-Eye View of the Pro- 
posed Greater New York, The New 
Russian Premier, portrait ; Crocus. 


A most interesting and valuable 
series of monographs has just been 
begun by the American Book Com- 
pany, prepared under the auspices of 
the National Geographical Society. 
The first of these entitled Physiogra- 
phic Processes, by Major J. W 
Powell, former director of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, treats of the sur- 
face features of the earth and their 
formation. ‘l'hese geographic mono- 
graphs will be issued monthly dur- 


ing the school year and will be of 
the greatest benefit to teachers and 
students who may knowl 

the develop 


ng before one could expect 


thus gain 


edge of most recent 
ments | 


to see them in the regular text-books. 


lhe for March o| 


with S celebrated song 


Germania 
heffel's 

lrumpeter of Sakkingen, annotated 
and prepared for Ameri 
Prof, 


( ollege. 


ens 
he 
in students 
Wenckebach of 
Other articles in this num 


by We llesley 


ber are: Lessing’s Relation 
man Literature by Gervinus 


The 


to (ser 
a short 
Kor 


dialogue Flowers by Th 


ner, German Idioms, compiled by 
Prof. F. Hoffmann. 

Some ‘Labor-Saving Hints for 
Reporters ’ are given by Arthur Fos 
dick in the March number of The 
Writer, and there is also an article 


of Advice to Young 
tributed by the 
zine. 


Reporters con 
editor of the 
The other signed 


maga 
rticles dis 


" 
cuss the usefulness of the local paper 


to young writers and the subject of 
payment in advance cr on publica 
tion 
NOTES. 
The eleventh edition of Kidd’s 


Mac 
millan & Co., in paper covers at 25 


cents, contains the author’s latest re 
visions and an entirely 


Social Evolution published by 


new preface. 


Lew Wallace has been pro 
to make complaint at Wash- 
because he was not compelled 


Gen. 
posing 
ington 
to pay duty in Detroit on a copy of 


Ben Hur which he bought for 25 
cents on a train in Canada As the 
book costs $1.so in this country it 


is a matter of some importance 


to rive 


Edmund Gosse declines 
y his book plate 
His book plate, he says, 1S an abso 
lutely 
He 


his 


tors. 


away to collec 
private and personal matter 
uses it to identify and 
books, and if scattered it 
broadcast the very purpose for which 
it was made will be stultified. 


protect 


he 


Capt. Charles King seems to be 
running out of war material for his 
stories, but he has come as near to 
it as our peaceful times will admit by 
making the Chicago riots the subject 
of his forthcoming novel. 


A volume of and studies, 
by Mr. J. Churton Collins, has just 
been published by Macmillan & Co. 
It includes essays from the Quar- 
terly, on Dryden, the Predecessors 
of Shakespeare, Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters, and the of Shakes 
perian Criticism ; and an essay from 
the Cornhill on Menander. The es- 
says have all been revised and en- 
larged; and the author believes 
that they show reason why certain 
conventional literary verdicts, in 
some cases of important concern, 
should be reconsidered. 


essays 


Porson 


A little pamphlet has been com- 
piled by Lloyd Osburne and a few 
others of Stevenson’s intimate friends 
giving an account of the last mo- 
ments of the novelist’s life and of 
the funeral services. It will bea 
valuable contribution to Stevenson’s 
biography. 

The great and increasing interest 
in book-plates has brought about one 
of the most unique displays of book- 
plates, ever held in this country. A 
private collection of over: four thou- 
sand will be exhibited at Brentano’s 
in New York for several days begin- 
ning March 14. They comprise early 
and modern, American, English, 
and Canadian plates. There will 
also be displayed Heraldic devices, 
Monograms and Crests. 

S. R. Crockett, the Scotch writer, 
is anearly riser. ‘“ Every morning, 
summer and winter,” he says, “ I’ve 
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had my cold tub and am ready to 
begin work by half-past 4. I should 
feel I’d of the keenest 


pleasures of life in missing the sun 


missed one 


rise, I always go out to look at it, 
no matter how busy I may be. I 
seem to see the world re-created 


then, and to share in the sense of be 
ing newly born myself. Perhaps I’ve 


gone to bed dis« ouraged, feeling it 1S 


not never can be in me to do 
the work | would do But in the 
dawn everything seems possible to 
me Six hours’ sleep is all I take, 


because it’s all I need.”’ 


Mr. Edmond Kelly, who has been 
sO prominent inthe movement for 
municipal reform in New York, has 


written a book whi h discusses Evo 
lution in its application to the re 
ligious and political life of the day 
The blishers will be D \ppleton 
Y Co 

\ book relating Mr. H. M. Stan 
ley’s Early VUravels and Adventures, 
is to be published this spring by the 
Scribners 

Mrs. Humphrey Wards novelette 
n three part . Lhe Story ot Bes 
Costrell will be begun in Scribner’s 
Magazine for May. 

THE LATEST BOOKS 
POETRY ANI FICT 1N 

Alfred de Musset Selections kelit 
L.. Oscar Kuhns Boste Gi x | 

\ Modern Priestess of Is lransiat 
from the Russian of Vs Sergayeevi« 
Solovyoft By Walter Leaf, Litt. D I 
don and New York: I igmans, G 
{ ) 

\ \) Saw iH | Hi \ 
Mitti Co 

Ke Dreams ft Ava I 

anit New York: Ha \ 
bos f Sa LDamre \ 

1) rj ias By W im Kos 
Chicag S.C. Griggs & Co. S1.¢ 

Japhet in Search of a Father By Capt 
Marryat (New Editio New York: Ma 
millan & Co. Boston: for sale y Damrel 

Upham Si 

Kitty’s Engagement. By Florence Wardet 
New York: D Appleton & Co co cts 

On a False Charge. By Seward W. H p 
kins New York: Robert Bonner’s Sons 

Some Every Day Folks. By Eden Phill 
potts. New York: Harper & Brothers 

The Phantoms of the Foot Bridge By 
Charles Egbert Craddock New York 
Harper & Brothers Boston: for sale by 


Damrell & Upham 
The Sons of Ham 
Boston: 


By Louis Pendleton 


Roberts Brothers 
THE ORIENT 
Modern Missions in the East | 
\. Lawrence, D.D New York: 
Brothers. Boston for sal »\ 
Upham 
Out of 


iy E 


Harper & 


iward 
Damrell & 
“ast. By Lafcadio Hearn 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1 
EDUCATIONAI 


Publi 


Syracuse: 


How to teach Natural Science in 
Schools By William 7 
C. W. Bardeen. so 

State Education for the People in 
ica, Europe, India and Australia 
C. W. Bardeen. 

The Chaucer Edited from 
numerous manuscripts by the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat New York: Macmillan & Co 
Boston: for sale by Damrell & Upham 
$1.75. 


Harris 
cts 
Amer 


Syracuse: 


Students’ 


ECONOMI( 
One Thousand Dollars a Day. Studies 
By Adeline Knapp 
Boston: Arena Publishing Co 


in Practical Economics 


rusts or Industrial Combinations and 
Coalitions in the United States. By Ernst 
Von Halle. New York: Macmillan & C 


Boston: for sale by Damrell & Upham 


$1.25. 


UNCLASSIFIED BOOKS 
Louisiana Folk Tales, Collected and 
edited by Alcée Fortier, D. Lt. Boston: 


published for the American Folk Lore Soci- 


ety by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00 
Prang’s Easter Publications. Boston: L. 
Prang & Co 
Rational Building By M. Eugene 


Emmanuel Viollet-le-Duc lranslated by 
George Martin Huss. New York: Mac: 
millan & Co. Boston: for sale by W. B 
Clarke & Co. $3 ‘ 

The Technique of Sculpture. 
Ordway Partridge. 


00 
By William 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 
DICTIONARIES. 
The Standard Dictionary 


York: Funk & Waganall. 


Vol. II. 


New 
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Beecham’s pills for consti. 
pation 10¢ and 25%. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Aspnes) sales more than 6.70 OO b 





Tee 










Look Up 


what the best medical authorit 


have to say about Petroleum a 
me TE ee. CLC 
prised to lear 

what creat anti 

septic and |} 

ing powers tl 


qgier’s 
Petroteum Emulsion 


The Food-Medicine, 








contains all of the clear ( a 
soothing, curative, and re Be 
* Earth Sap,”’ render 2 
tasteless. It is more than a % 
stitute for cod-liver oil in cise & 





of the throat and lungs, ston 
and bowels. it Cures. 
50 cents and $1.00. 


Angier Chemical Co., Boston. i 


CATARRH 












“7 ' Have You Catarrh ? 


Are you Discouraged ? 
Have all other remedies failed? 
The New Discovery 

will Quickly Cure You. 


Hemlock Spray 


is the latest triumph 
in medical science. 
It destroys all germs. 
It soothes and heals the 
mucous membrane. 
It is Nature’s Remedy. 


It has never failed. ‘ 
Registered physicians with diplomas give FIR* & 
rFREATMENT FREE Also diagnose 5 
case, of whatever nature, PRIVATELY AN J 
FREE OF CHARGI Come _ if a ‘ 
RHEUMATISM or KIDNEY TROUBLE ; 
New Tongue Depresser used or f ¢ Ls 
for each patient to av i fectior 
See r references from prominent B 
Come 9 to § week days ; 2 to 5 Sunday 
For sale by druggists. Mail orders 
filled, express prepaid, with directior 
ment ee) 
Pints, $1.00; Half Pints, 50c. e 


HEMLOCK SPRAY CO., 
Rooms 107 and 108, Hotel Pelham 


74 Boylston st., Boston. 


As referer 
Hershey of t 


referto R 
sbyterian Church of ! 


he t 
W. Whitney, 


respectfully 


First Pr 





Mr. Myron the well-know 
singer; Mrs. Young, of Professor Daven; 
servatory of Music: A. B. Kent, 4 Alliston street 


a host of others who have endorsed our treatr 
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Causes of Skin Diseases ana 
Falling Hair. 


EXTERNAL 


Parasites, animal and vegetable, heat at 


Hundreds of testimonials from 
have gone under my treatment open for 
tion at my office 

TREATMENT $1. 
W. A. CONNELLY, PHYSICIAN, 
Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 1 to 5 P. M 
£62 Boylston Street. 





























chemical and vegetable poisons, mechar 
chemical irritants 
INTERNAL 
Food which is wrong either in qua 
quality, dyspepsia, constipation, urinary} 
bances, sexual disorders, debility, specif 
sons 
Causes of falling hair may res 
many different causes, chief among then g 
disease of the scalp known as Seborrhoe : ied 
also from Fnvus, Nerve irritation ar a low 3 
grade of chronic eczema. Debuility and dys a 
are frequent causes ot early loss of hair tocct 
with the absence in the food of the phos 
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oie ART AND 
oP CONDUCTI 
£5 hehe 

# >. ] beast e. 
nie Gk at, 5'e6 

ET aa % 


SOME OFTHE GREAT UNKNOWN. 


Boston artist of 


VELI known 
A today was conversing 


‘Y 


lal who pI! 


with a 


otesses to criticise 


stice the work of others. ‘The 
d on various much talked 
most notorious, artists of 
LN ‘orn, Lenbach, Bougue 
i to the unqualitied admit 
critic the artist gave 
9 assent 
( rT rned on _ hin 
m do you like, anyw 
every on 
) iwled the artist I 
\ isa J» \ ' 
I mean moderns 
( “9 Yo sneer 
é name one you ad 
Why,” said the painter, “I like 
ssaro’s landscapes; some of Re 
r’s things are charming; Raf 
faelliis very strong. Degas seems 
me perhaps the greatest painter 
f this generation; Sisley 4 
He was going on thus when the 
\terrupted Look here, ar 
guying’ me? Surely you're 
hose names / never 
man Vhno aftiects to KNOW 
things artistic shows such la 
ible ignorance, it may surely be 


sed to the eader of 


NWEALTH that he 


1} 
rurieies 
PuLreiess 


| LOM ™M¢ should 


inlearned in these things And 
[| propose to say a_ few words 
t some of the aforesaid men. 
For these are the men who will be 


ked back to as the great 
in such manner as 
and Courbet are 
’kked back to; and then in 
ture time Messieurs 
and Smee, R. 
membered only in the 
Winterhalter or Egg ar 
ered by 


will 


painters 
Mil 
now 
that 
Swiper, Le 
A., will be 
way that 
e now remem 
curious dryasdusts. 
wonder why their work 
appreciated ; as one won 
the sober, 
Millet 
wild 


tur time, 
Corot 


imiste, 


some 
People 
vas not 
self-con 
could 


and revolu 


rs now how 
ed work of 
e been thought 
nary. 


eve! 


| propose to make this article chief 
bout Raffaelli, because he is mak 
ng a visit in America at the present 
and so is‘news.’ He and Mr. 
bey are, I believe, or have 
ing in New York a joint exhibi 
of their work. 


been 


Kaffaelli first began to be known 
Paris some fifteen years ago. I 
id that, at first, Albert Wolff, 
. 1} ) . : — ee 
well known Parisian critic, 


sed his work; though how this 
be I can hardly imagine, as 
Wolff’s taste was eminently bour- 
geois and common-place. It was 
ist above the sort that likes Bou- 


guereau’s work, but it delighted in 
productions of poor Bastien-Le- 
ige whom Degas wickedly calls 
' bDouguereau with modern improve 
’ Be this as it may, Raffaelli’s 
tintings shocked pretty nearly 
ne; and the first result of a 
is to make people damn its 


Cause, though its after-effect may 
Tove agreeable. So his strange 
res of the danlieus of Paris, 


fainted in that ‘zebra’ touch which 
the most natural and so most dis 
agreeable to classicists, met with but 


praise and with much ridicule. 


s 


1; 7 
ttle 


A at 


D BY 


Hale 


aOn : . 
STON Tae Tae 
XA) ee ~ 

But men of his worth but little 

stand 


So he continued paint 
strange which, 


have 


to them they cannot being 
1 ighed at 
ing these 

igh they 


ipt to | 


Canvases, 
irritated juries, were 
e too strong to be passed by 
became better 


Gradually his name 


known and his work much admired 
by the younger artists who sooner 
or later become the makers of public 
opinion and taste 

[It was at the Exposition of ‘89 in 
Paris, however, that he made his 
first definite riumph. One saw 
Ratfaellis everywhere Chere were 
Rattaellis n the Art Exposition 
proper; there were Raffaellis in the 
Retrospe e Exhibition and at 
the end of the summer he received, 
I think, a first-class medal. Of 
course a man like him, who has re 
ceived the kicks and cuffs of the 
crowd, can hardly value its honors 
at much; but there must be a cer 


tain satisfaction in having forced it 


to your way of thinking, and that 
satisfaction I suppose Raftaelli must 
have felt 


Now he 


months 


has come to us fora few 


ind this reminds me of an 


amusing set of drawings by Caran 
d’Ache, apropos of his arrival among 
is in the much delayed Gascogne. 


inying letter-press de 
the form of a pinch 
America) the faces 


(this was before the boat 


The 1iccom] 
scribes (in 


lett 


letter from sad 


evervwhere 


arrived.) Niagara ceased running 
the great buildings of Chicago bent 
from grief till they looked to be 
false leaning towers of Pisa; the ex 
press trains were too gioomy to run 
into each other; the mustangs wan 


dered about in troops as if ata 
funeral; the Apaches no longer used 
their tomahawks; the notary of the 
Goldmores refused to count out the 
ten millions of dot to the Marquis 
Des Ch: ¢ aux-en-Espagne in any- 
thing but Papal pieces; Edison was 


all broken up; the Eskimos let the 
walrus swim undisturbed. At last 
these signals appeared on Long 
Island I. rhe pictures’; 2. 
‘Raffaelli’: 3. ‘Have Come’; 4. 

All Right’; and last, as not being 
so important, 5. ‘All the rest on 
board are well’. In a moment all 
was happiness. From Labrador to 


Arizona the express trains joyously 
smashed each other; Niagara 
flowed again; the mustangs dis 
banded; the Apaches re-scalped 
(even a little too much, according to 
some people who don’t like practical 
jokes); the Goldmores’ lawyer re- 
lented and paid the dof half in Swiss 
pieces where the figure sits and half 


into 


where it stands; and, best of all, 
Thomas Edison, spurred on by this 
inspiration, put the last touch ona 


sublime 
at since 
at a 


discovery (which he’s been 
’69) for licking postage stamps 
distance. After this, can one 
doubt that the American people love 
Raffaelli ? Was there ever sucha 
wonderful excitement ? There never 


was. 

After all this, a description of 
some of our artist’s pictures may not 
come amiss. Here is one: An 
old marchand de vins shop in 
one of the dJandieus or suburbs of 
Paris, with its queer little picket 
fence about, and the wicker (as well 
as wicket) gate. On the walls are 
printed all sorts of outlandish 
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signs: Commerce de Vins; Traiteur; 
On Loue en Garnis; Eaux de Seine 
Vins de Bourgogne; Café au Lait; 
printed, too, as if done by the hand 
of the enterprising proprietor. In 
front stands the /atron himself 


white haired, red faced, bloated — in 
fur cap and cardigan jacket, with a 
broom of osiers in his hand He is 
talking she, bearded 
(as the pard should be), arms akim- 
bo, apart, and and 
busting ’ (as somebody 
where) with importance. 


to /a fatronne ; 
legs : swelling 
says some 


The whole 


picture is truth itself; the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth; and to one who has known 


and loved those quaint French cor 
ners, it brings a feeling of homesick 
ness. 


Another of 
well rec 


his pictures, which | 
ill at the 


Pastellistes of some 
years ago, was of two grisly sun 
baked old types of workmen. lhey 
both lean forward to their glasses of 


almost the same move- 

slight characteristic 
pose. lhe one 
other and gives a 
recalls Millet’s 
arthenon 


with 
but with 


absinthe 
ment, 
differences of 
ment accents the 
sort of which 
Diggers and the P 

Raffaelli 
sculpture, 


move 


rythm 
frieze, 

done 
his statuettes, 


OC casionally 
and one of 


has 


though utterly unconventional and, 
no doubt, of a nature to make a true 
sculptor howl with rage, struck me 
very strongly with its wazreé and 
closeness of observation. A tired 
old man sitting on a bench, his um 
brella leaning near by on the same 
bench The bench is of stone, the 
figure of bronze. |} his gives a curl 
ous look of vitality to the old man, 
and the air of utter fatigue and 
weariness in the body and face carry 
out this feeling. \ltogether, it is 
the work of a man who has seen, felt 
and thought. 

For myself, I trust that Monsieur 


Raffaelli will be successful in this 
country and that he will give his ex 
hibition in Boston, though I can 


hardly promise him much encour 


agement, except from the little knot 
of artists here who desire‘and admire 
good work. 


LYNN, MASS., 
Commonwealth Lublishine Co 
GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find gs of 
advertisement for next Have been 
much pleased with the work on my previous 
advertisements had calls fe 
on Constipation from as far West as Chicago 
throuczh The Be ommonwealth 

Yours with esteem, 

NATHAN G 


Mar, 2, 1895 


Insertion 
and have 1 Books 
ston ¢ 


BUBIER, PHG 


“FRANKLIN” 
TYPEWRITER. 





A Writing Machine is almost in- 
dispensable with a professional man. 
You can secure the “FRANKLIN” for 
$75.00 which is 25 per cent less than 
that asked for the other standard 
machines. Send for sample of work 
or allow us to send you a“PRANKLIN” 
on a few days’ approval. 

Prof. L. C. Elson says, “The ‘FRANKLIN’ 
machine which I purchased of you has done 
all that you claimed for it and more, after 


six months’ work upon it I find it indispen- 


sable.”’ 


CUTTER TOWER CO., 


General Agents for New England, 


12a Milk Street, - - Boston. 


| 


| 





The New, Revised 


Johison's Cyclopedia, 


The only American cyclopadia up to date. 


Specimen pages and circulars 


J. H. LAMB, Manager. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


li FRANKLIN ST. 
Branch Office 43 BROMFIELD ST. 


sent on application, 


LOAN COLLECTION OF 


Portraits of Women 


COPLEY HALL, 194 Clarendon St., 


\ collection of celebrated portraits by fa- 
mous painters, both European Ameri 
will be exhibited for three weeks, be 
ginning Tuesday, March 12 and ending 
March 30. Open fri A. M. to to P. M,, 
ana Sunday on afte 


and 
can, 


1m Q 


rnoons 


ADMISSION 50 CENTS. 
The pi 


given to the 


Boston Children’s Aid Society 


» AND 


ofits of the Exhibition will be 


THE 


Sunnyside Day Nursery. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


RADFORD Academy 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
educ 


higher 


Ay the ation of young women 
Buildin unsurpassed for comfort and health 
ane five acre twelve in grove ; lake for rowing 
and skating Classical and veneral course of 
tndy; also, preparatory and optional. Year com 
mences Sept. 12, 1594 Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 

(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages 
are for health and for individual 
fhorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col 
lege. Spe ial students received into all classes 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd, 
Ihere is , Military Drill for boys. 593 Boylston 


Street, Copley Square 
Ales for Teaching Art and 
History. 


The Prang Educational Compan are 
lishing a series of reproductions cf 
graphs of famous buildings and 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches _ in 
size, of the same color as the original hotogr aphs, 
and do not fade on exposure to light. PRI 
ONE DOLLAR, EAC 

An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 
thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


Especial 
needs. 


now pub 
fine photo 
monuments as 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
46 Washington St. 47 East roth St. 151 Wabash Ave 
Boston. New York Chicago 


ASTERN Teachers Agency, 
aE oA 


50 BROMFIELD St., BosTon, 


Foster, Manager, 


MASS. 


Teachers furnished for all grades of 
and private schools, Specialists in any 
branches, Tutors and Governesses 

No charge to School Officials fo 
dered 


public 
desired 


services ren- 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


ae ig 75 YEARS 
yace for every 
mF. af your life 


Keep a Record of Events 


that happenin your lives, such as deaths, births, mar- 
riages, receptions, theatre and whist parties, etc 
Insurance, Mortgages, Leases, Interest, Div- 
idends, Annual Meetings, Vacations, Inven- 
tions, Patents, &c. A useful book for each of 
your children. YOU WANT IT. Send for de- 
scriptive circular 


J. MATHISON, 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


HYPNOTISM NUTSHELL ED. Greates 

00k out ils us about this 
wonderful subject. Whatever your views are on 
Hypnotism, you will find this book of great value, 
Published price, so cents. Sent free, transporta- 
tion prepaid, if you remit 2s cents for subse ription 
toHomes and Hearths, the elegant house- 
hold monthly. ddress HOMES AND HgARTHS 
PUBLISHING Co., New York. 


Suffolk Bureau 
ofr Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims of every descrip- 
tion in all parts of the United States and Canada 

examines with care and thoroughness Titles to Rea- 
Estate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, and all Lel 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and defends suits, 
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SCIENCE 


CONDUCTED BY 


Jobn Ritchie Jr 





the 
on 


joston 


-* the 
Scientific 
evening, two papers were presented, 
the first of which was entitled, Sym 
biosis; Some (Queer Communities 
in the Living World, by Mr. A. H. 
Kirtland: the second was The 
turn of Di Vico’s Lost Comet, by Dr. 
S. C. Chandler. 
he ever varying phases of the 
of 
** present 
continual 
Kach plant, 


meeting of 


Society Puesday 


Re 


different forms existence,”’ said 
Mr. Kirtland, 
whose solutions are a 


zle to the 


problems 
puz 
invest igator. 


from the slime moulds to the oak, 
each animal, from the amcba to 
man, has in its keeping a secret, a 
method of life essentially its own, 


forms, complex 
adapted 


simple in the lower 
in the higher, yet perfectly 
to the ettort from 
roundings an existence which shall 
permit to it a complete development. 
‘“lhe microscopist hasdemonstrated 
that all organisms are composed of 
single units, tells 
us as the result of his researches that 
are all that 
the composition of 
yet neither can 


to wrest its sul 


cells; the chemist 


some sixteen elements 
are included 
form 
plain the phenomena of life. 

“It is tonight,”’ said 
the speaker, of of the 
more remarkable of these phenomena, 
and to explain the nature and mode 
of life of some of the queer communi 
ties of the living world.” 

We find larger or smaller commun 
ities of human beings, composed of 
different members yet living together 


in 
any living ex 
my purpose 


‘to treat one 


as one, and each performing some 
kind of labor which results either in 
its own individual advancement or 


the welfare of the whole community. 
In a similar way we find communi- 
ties of plant or animal organisms, or 
both, which live together or work to 
gether, and as a result of the part 
nership either one kind or both de 
rive marked benefit. ‘This phenome 
non is called symbiosis, a term de 
rived from the Greek and signifying 
a living together. 

Our biologists, those who are 
gaged in acquiring knowledge 
cerning living nature concede that 
the two fundamental functions of 
any form of life are nutrition and re- 
production. ‘To these may be added 
a third — the outcome of a combina- 
tion of the two —co-relation. The 
problems of symbiosis come in great 
measure from this last function. 


en 


con 


The term was originally intended 
to include only those combinations 


which were mutually beneficial, but 
later it was extended so as to include 
all such cases. Hence the subject 
may be divided into antagonistic 
and mutualistic symbiosis. The 
first division includes various phe- 
nomena of parasitism and is itself 
capable of two divisions, necessary 
or voluntary. The lower form, nec 
essary or obligate parasitism, occurs 
when it is necessary for the growth 
and development of one form that it 
should prey upon another form of 
life at the expense of the latter with- 
out returning any benefit. Excel- 
lent illustrations of this are found in 
the case of all our vegetable and ani- 
mal parasites The common fun- 
gus or powdery mildew of the grape- 
vine is an excellent illustration. For 
the perfect development of this fun- 
gus, it is necessary that it should 


feed upon the tissues of the living 
leaves of the vine. 
The life story of this parasite was 


then shown by Mr. 
and blackboard sketches being freely 


Kirtland, figures 


used to make clear the development 
of the mildew. he spore of the 
fungus, blown by the wind, comes to 
rest on some grape leaf, where a drop 
of moisture causes it to verminate 
It sends down its roots through the 
pores in the leaf into the interior 
tissue, growing in all directions in 


the interior of the 


warm W 


leaf During the 
eather it rapidly spreads by 
means of spores which drop from its 
stalks to the leaf low 


ithstand the 


inclement season, a special winter 
protection case 1s formed, withit 
which the spores remain, ready to 
spread with the coming of spring 


Facultative or option il parasitism 


is that form in which the organisn 
may or may not be a true parasite 
The Indian pipe of our woods is an 
example to the point the plant 
rears its slender stalk and nodding 
head in the depths of the forest 
shade. For sustenance, it has been 


known to send its parasitic roots in 


the roots of becch trees, 


sustenance therefrom, while at 
times it 
caying 


The 


mutualistic 


grows independently on de 


matter alone 


sub ect, 


second division of the 


symbiosis, occurs. in 


thoseassociations of organisms where 


both derive benefit. This division 


may again be subdivided into con 
junctive and disjunctive types. The 
first of these is where existence for 
either is impossible except it be as 
sociated with the other; and with 
the second, no organic connection is 
necessary, and the two organisms 


may live independent of each other. 
As an illustration of the first kind of 
association, we find onthe root hairs 
of several of our forest trees, the oak 
and the beech, for example, a num 
ber of fine fungus filaments. 
derive their nourishment 
the soil but from the rootlets of the 
oak, while the latter make their best 
growth in the presence of the former 
It has been demonstrated by actual 
experiment that beech seedlings do 


These 


not trom 


not produce the most vigorous 
growth unless their root hairs are 
covered by these fungus filaments, 


and the same is true of the oak. At 


the same time it is impossible for 
the fungus filaments to make the 
slightest growth unless they are at- 


tac ched to the rootlets of the tree 

Chis form of symbiosis has been 
called by scientists, ectotropic, ex 
ternal. There is a still more interest 
ing form, the endotropic or internal, 
in which the two forms into 
each other. Economically the most 
valuable form of this phenomenon is 
shown by the bacterial inhabitants 
of our common legumes. This order 
of plants, the /eguminose, has among 
its members some of the most valua- 
ble of our garden and forage plants, 
as illustrated by the pea, the bean 
and the clover. Investigations made 
by German scientists within the past 
quarter of a century show that the 
best growth of these plants is possi- 
ble only when their roots are in- 
fested by certain forms of bacterial 
growth. 

To makea short digression ; it is 
well known by all interested in agri- 


grow 
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cultural pursuits that if a crop is 
well supplied with nitrogen, potas! 
and phosphori icid, its growth is 
assured, since the s« A suppl) 
other aeeded elements Pot nana 
phosphoric acid ca ea e ¢ 
tained at sma st d whe 
ipl ead | ire I ¢ l 

} ed ri f | t ore 
while it mposes four-fifths of 
itmos] ere na i I 
most ul { ( eien é S LK¢é 
from the so y the rains, difficult to 
obtain in quanti -_ nt f 
artificial application, and hence 


commands igh 
Now to connect the | 


nitrogen First, the bacteria enter 


the roots of the leoumes., feed on the 
ip contained therein, m pI 

I I I 
digio vy, Swe the root ce nd 

roduce tubercle mat time 
ciamete ti t tself \ 

im tim I ire 1 v 
their nutriment fro ne int 
some wa\ the t é to ¢g é 
the ! Ver! | ibs { troge 
from the alr lhen, towar t é 
f the ea n. the t i come 

; 
Cl ead ine ( i i 

With their deca , 
of nit! er Syl ded he | il 

I 

rhus throuch inter Oe ee 

US ThHrOUgN nrver-asso¢ i m mu 
tual benefit results and the complete 


development of both is accomplished. 


Another form of this endotropi 
symbiosis is to be seen by all of us 
every day Chis is our commor 
lichen While it is apparently a 
single organism, it nr t ! 
every case two ¢ val SI 
ntermingled in a1 tcon ex v 
In act ul fa eve e! ns 
‘ tw \ 1¢ iT 
fungus and an alga, wv | 
ether for mutual benefit \ 
fungus in itself | SES ( 
coloring matter, chlorophyll, it car 
not assimilate f | from e crude 
elements, and hence s obliged te 
take that prepared vy some other 
plant The alga, which are amor 
our lowest plants, possess this abil 
ity. If we examine the common 
lichen, therefore, we find it to be 
composed of two elements, the green 


and the colorless 
the 


cells of the alga 


mycelial threads of fungus 


Another curious relation exists be 
tween the two, for the alga gives out 
oxygen which is essential to the 
life of the fungus, while the latter 
takes in the oxygen and in turn 
gives off carbon-dioxide, without 
which the alga could not grow. 

[hat the two organisms are en 
tirely separate and in no way de- 
pendent upon each other has been 


a German whose 
was so thoroug! 


for doubt 


proven 
gation 
no room 


by 


invest 


as to leave 


The highest form of symbiosis, 
the one which can not be otherwise 


than admired by the student of na 
ture, is that which is included under 
the head of disjunctive symbiosis. 


the various 
yn of plants by 
he plant 
nature, 


This is represented by 
methods of fertilizati 
the ot 
follows the fi law 
that of obtaining nutrition, and 
when it has reached its full develop 
ment, the means for perpetuating the 

are prepared. ( fertili- 
zation is here a fundamental law of 
nature. The plant displays its blos 
the bee comes seeking honey, 
bringing with it a burden of 


agency insects. 


rst Of its 


species ‘ross 


soms: 


golden 


pollen from some other blossom 
and thus the fertilization is com 
pleted. 

This is but one illustration of 
many that might be brought for- 
ward in this, perhaps the most in- 


teresting phenomenon of biological 


research. It is indeed a case of 
true symbiosis, for by this process 
the insect obtains food while the 


plant is rendered fruitful. 
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fons ed from 7 - 


“4 
STOUG GHTON, Ma 
June 2, '86. 

Dr. PRESTON SWEET — Dear Sir: Is + 
pleased to give y ua detailed statement f 

ise, and of your remarkable success in! 
it. The facts are these :— Some 13 years 7 
was unfortunate enough to receive a da . 
shock of elvctricit, —lightning—from wt ] 
maine! unconscious tor more than four +. 
rhe chicf effect was confined to the er 
side of the body After a while the « 
gradually subsided, in a measure, but left : 
ing of pumbness, principally in the arm, + 
tended more or less over the icft side. 4 
be supposed, my brain gave me muct 


therefrom As time were on my arm « 
to grow worse, until last November I 

plete use of it, while tne severe pain 
igonizing I was unable to sleep for 1 


gether, walking the floor and carrying T 
yn a pillow, and for weeks I was unable t 

myself. Hearing of Dr. Sweet's visit to li. 4 

[ sought him out. An examination f 

and today I am wholly restored to hea | 
arm and side are ali right, and I can sk 


left side without discomfort; and I des 
form sufferers that they may a!so know 
apply for aid when a!l other means fail. 











MRS. MYRON GI! 

Most miraculous cure of a 30-year « eS 
on the Old Colony Ralir ad, after 3 year ft iig 
ture and 24 years’ suffering, and } a 
been despaired of by itivee and emin« “t 
siclans 

MIDDLEBORO, MA 
No. 7. Oct. 24, Iss 

Dr. SWEET — Dear Sir My ret 
wunced a miracie byt friends int : 
For years I have been regarded as a ho; Po: 
valid Well, sir, the facta are these y 
Aug. 1, 1864, returning from the campal ‘e 
sen. Grant through Virginia, 1 was strick = 
with partial blindness and brain diff ; 4 
which I remained unconscious for 15 ; 
gravi of which necessitated the cony RA 
rcouncilof physicians, who viewed my « , t 
being hopeless, but thank Providence, 1 
onetitution triumphed at last, alu re 

mnfirmed inv 1 for months Now < 
jug of war A most obstinate and ter? 

& spread out all over the entire boil I 

irs, nose, ? ¢, mouth, every portion 


ut 
body literally invaded by the dread m 
pronounced by the most eminent men thx 
case they had ever beheld. 
The future to me was filled with gloom, w 
my friends were stricken with despair. 
Physicians of extended reputation wer 
suited, without relief My condition was 
je. Ll was unable to stand crect without t 
the skin in different portions of my bo 
vhich deep cracks oozed the blood pr 
My feet were swollen to prodigious size, 





vas bent almost at right angles with 

iwhat with great feebleness resulting 
this bh irful disease, 1 was unable to wa } 
I ragging ove foot after the other N 

xp ected me to live but a few month 

h was my condition for nearly three ye 
culmination of complaints covering neé 

ears Pen can har escribe how 
vas my disease 

Hearing of the won derful cures perfort - 
Dr. Sweet, I called upon him, wes « f 
amined, and, although the doctor gave ag 
opinion of my Case, consented to accept 

Hope revived. I seemed to perceive ‘ { 
vista opening before me. Improveme1 ex 
it once, slow, to be sure, but continuou I 
filed with joy at the new prospect before 1 


eems almost like a dream when I behold 1 


restored to health, able to work, and res 
from almost certain death. 

Your cure of Austin Lovell, Esq., of 
viewed by all as a perfect miracle, is 
garded by our ci izens as being surpasses 


own. 


Wishing you every 
lam, 


very respectfully 


No. 8. 


measure cf 

yours, F 5 
B. R. GLIDDEN : eve 

SWEET cures a lad 

us illness of 11 


DR. 
danger« 


after being given up hy the hospital doctors ar 3 in 
everybody else teadl the unsolicited test! = 
nial, more valuable than fine gold ‘ 
BROCK ron, Noy, 12, 1889 : subs 
Dr. SWEET :—Dear Sir feel as thoug 
must write a few lines inregardtowhat you | 
done forme. I cannot find words to express 


gratitude to you for the great help I haver 





ceived from you. F had been given upat t ; 
hospitalin Boston, and by other physicians | i 
good standing, who told me all that they c ‘4 
do fur me w as to kee p me comfortable, ar 

was alll could expect. I called to see youa 

you assured me you could cure me at your ! 4 
firmary. I accepted your terms of 12 mont 
treatment as an out-patient. The time has ex 
pired several months ago. I will now k ! 

for you to judge what my feelings are. A 

had been given wp to die and after 11 years’ s 

fering, [feel that I had been en: tched f: 


early grave. Now I feel like a new wom r a 
can say \. ith truth youhavecured me. Lama ; 
odo my work unaided. My friends express 

greatest surprise when tix 5 
work and goabout as well 
life! And they say that 
been broughtfrom the dead. They can har 

believe their own eyes. My family phy 

said he did not understand it, to see me so smart a my 
after so many yearsof suffcring, and he wonder: ’ 
whatDr. Sweet could have done for me to work 
such achange- My husband is delighted that! 
accepted your advice,and often says that ) y 
have dore wonders for me, as he had given! 
allhope of rescue. We often feel that we cal 
never say enough to the world aboutthe go 2 
that Dr. Sweethas done me. You are at !! 

to use my name, for the benefit of the pu 
you so desire. May God bless youin yo 
work. Yours respectful ly, 


sec me a 
asl ever didi 
they feelas if I 


eR aoe 


r good 





MRS. A. E. ERSKINE : 
F. M. ERSKINE. 
Re 
Case IX. of a. bighiy 
le "tat well know 5 
resident of n, Mass., of a pr : 
Paralysis of arm. The remarkable s 
sess achieved by Dr. Sweet, of Bost : 
the cure of my arm of a pr o nce : 
sis, after I had given “ al : ee of q 
gaining the use of it gain, inspires n 
gratitude to God tha at, through the 
mentality of Dr. Sweet’s skill, my a! 
a restored. Knowing much of tl 
Sweet for years I was prepared to creuit ! 4 “nam 
report that one of the distinguished 


was working — miracles in healing 
sick I there ipo j urneved t host 
t the stn Ro and being 
pleased with the frank statements of ! buy t 
doctor, placed my case in his hands. ! ; anc 
month I could my arm freely : 
three theless I was dismissed cured. 
Mrs. PHILANDER COB! 
Kingston, 


sougt 


use 






they 
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"= MUSIC AND MUSICIANS = & 
CONDUCTED BY xO 
> Nathan Haskell Dole wr 
+ lt cea 


( iny less to drink, any less wherewith 
fi ' k to pay their tailor’s bills, or be in 
ed iny way pinched Gentlemen, here 
! ) is is \ r chance What would 
iS pI! ed as the Chicag« do What would New 
BE | ( é York do 
a 1 d i lo pro\ ide a splend d opera hous¢ 
. ild not be a suicidal policy Ihe 
‘ | protest icl the iggrieved sub 
( ers ire trying to agitate seems 
) ) ti | Ls dal policy, for it would be 
i ) id | ird be very easy forthe management of the 
| i i cast M1 era efrain from coming to Bos 
- vs ill , 
Ma ne | Chey m not come next year, but 
1) he ire coming again this Sprin 
\l t 1 supplen tary week, which will 
cide I nately with the 
ed it, being a very second week of German opera. This 
indsome femona, but coda-season will include seven per 
is though 1 ove! formances: Tuesday, Aprilg, Lohen 
vith the music. grin; Wednesday, Aida; Thursday 
é was small and unen afternoon, Romeo et Juliette; Thurs 
sappointed ind sub day evening, Nozzi di Figaro ; Fri 
o alwa n day evening, Cavalleria Rusticana 
if things enjoyed ind I Pagliacci ; Saturday afternoon, 
ce Ihe Lucia di Lammermoor Saturday 
that evening, Faust The sale of season 
, hearil tickets for the entire seven perform 
inces. will begin it the lremont 
I} tre 1 t M da mornin 
ire Che repertory for the first weel 
5 i German opera inder the direction 
{ tud actin of Mr. Walter Damrosch is as fol 
: lous had a larg« lows: Tristan and Isolde, Monday 
to worship. Lohengrin, Tuesday; Die Walkiire, 
east the waist Wednesday Siegfried, ‘Thursday 
( e. Mer Die Gotterdammerung, Friday 
( r dress and sit Tannhauser, Saturday afternoon ; 
etween neighboring ingel Die Meistersinger, Saturday evening. 
vere like mermen swallowed Altogether, April promises to be 
many colored ws a month of rare interest to students 
| roposed remonstrance and and lovers of music. And follow 
erted action of the offended ing on this double feast of opera will 
subscribers isa bit comical. ‘Though come Bach’s Passion Music and Mr. 
management may possibly be J. C.D. Parker’s Life-of-Man oratorio 
) the charge of autocracy and sung by the Handel and Haydn 
sh Madame Melba’s Portland Society at Easter-tide, which comes 
ragement, with its resultanttrains this year April 14 
sappointment, was certainly ill 
id though the ‘ extra ° per Who has been Mr. Antonin 
ime d ~ © utshine the — yyvorak’s inspirer in his recent 
bscription’ performances, irticle in Harper’s Monthly? The 
t be for an instant imagined London Observer says that his 
3 . gement would be so position as Director of the National 
| wah own best interests (Conservatory of Music New York 
berately to kill their gold €88- has given him opportunities of form 
g Boston . eee | Of course not® ing his theories “ by a close and care 
preposrerous ful observation of apparently insig- 
crowds that flocked to Me- nificant facts,” and that he “has 
cs Hall on the gala nights’ availed himself of them to the fullest 
d that Boston was opera-mad.  extent.’’ And the Observer quotes 
were bound to hear Jeande this passage from Dr. Dvorak’s 
e and Melba and the Maine article after speaking of his surprise 
ngalesat any price. Wouldn’t that so little has been done in Amer 
inagement have put these ica for music in the way of State or 
greater singers on every time if it public support; namely, that the 
*n possible ? It was not for  justitution of which he is the head, 
terest to have empty houses. aq few first class orchestral and choral 
there is enough money in societies and an opera are the net 


% 1 to provide a satisfactory results for music “ after two hundred 
7 1ouse and music hall. Has years of prosperity and expansion.” 
3 no public spirit? A man Whatdoes Dr. Dvorak know about 
in Income of a hundred thou the country singing schools’ that 
! lollars can not advantageously _ brighten and enliven so many coun- 
, ore than four meals a day or try villages throughout New Eng- 
more than three bottles of land? How about the teaching of 

ipagneat once. Satiety of high music in the public schools? And 

g brings a pen ilty or is a pen: ilty. is the National Conservatory of 

herefore ten of Boston’s multimil- Music the only one in the Country? 


ilres 


e North side of Copley Square 
1ild a splendid palace of music 





and 





they 





would 


would not have 


club and How about the two in Philadelphia? 
How about the Cincinnati College 


of Music? How about the Boston 


together 


perpetuate their names, Conservatory of Music? How about 
any Jess to eat, the New England Conservatory, with 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S 





its splendid record especially since 


Mr. Carl Faelten became its direc 
tor No Bostonian needs to be 
told of the work of an institution 
that attracts each year hundreds 
upon hundreds of talented pupils 


fromallpartsofthe country andsends 


many of them back after a longer o1 
shorter course to be the ganglionic 
centres for wide and ever wider 
interest in musi¢ The man who 
furnished the material for the article 
signed by Dr. Dvorak needed a 
course of musical training here in 


It is unfortunate that such 
idea of America’s musical poverty 


Boston ! 


should be widely disseminated by 
articles like that in Harper’s. 
On Monday evening Mrs. Emil 


Paur gave her first pianoforte recital 
at Steinert Hall before an apprecia- 


tive audience that fairly filled the 
room. There was absolutely nothing 
pretentious about her programme 


ariations 

playe¢ 
and 
also at her 
delightful Mendelssohn Scherzo. 


it contained Beethoven's \ 


in © minor, which she 1 with 


crystalline clearness 
grace 


the 


piquant 


she was best in 


Her programme contained several 
pieces that might be called trivial, 
but she gave them all with such 


simplicity and individuality that she 
made them interesting. Almost the 
only fault that a captious criticism 
could find her use of the 
soft pedal, which, not being pressed 
down quite forcibly enough, gave 
occasionally a nasal tone to the 
piano. Particularly pleasant to hear 
were Mrs. Beach’s Italian Minuet 
and Mr. Paur’s fascinating Inter- 
mezzo. Her next recital will take 
place on Monday evening, March 25. 

There is no symphony concert to- 
night ; the programme for next Fri- 
day and Saturday consists of Brahms’s 


was in 


Third Symphony, Mendelssohn’s 
violin Concerto played by Mr. 
K neisel, Reinecke’s Entr’acte 


(Gouverneur von Tours),and Marsch- 
ner’s Overture, Hans Heiling, the 
two last being first-time novelties. 
The Seventh Kneisel Concert will 
take place Monday evening at Union 
Hall. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and 
Miss Gertrude Franklin will assist. 
Scandanavian and Russian music 
will be a unique feature at Miss 
Mary B. Merrill’s concert next Tues 
day evening: a large part of her 
programme will be quite new to Bos- 
ton Mr. Hahn will play a new 
sonata for violin and piano by 
Sjogren, and Miss Whittier will sing 
a group of songs by Dvorak and 
others by Logé, Chaminade, Mac- 
Dowell and Pitman. Miss Merrill’s 
own contributions will be six pieces 


by Chopin and a group of six Slav 
pieces. 
That same afternoon the Adam- 


owski quartet give their fourth and 
last concert at Union Hall. The 
programme will consist of Mozart’s 
G minor quartet and a Schumann 
quintet. Mrs. William H. Sherwood, 
the assisting pianist, will also con- 
tribute a group of piano solos. 
Mme. Melba, Mme. Nordica, Mrs. 
Julie L. Wyman, Mr. Ben Davies, 


5. Gov’t Report. 


Baking 
coos POWdEr 


Max Heinrich and Mr. Watkin 
Mills are among the artists already 
engaged «for the annual May Music 
Festival in Indianapolis. 

For the past five months, Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel and Gretel has been 
played four or five times a week in 
the huge Berlin Opera House to 
immense audiences. Since Caval- 
leria Rusticana no such success has 
been made in every part of Europe 
by an opera. 

Mr. Emmanuel Fiedler, assisted 
by Mrs. Ada May Benzing, contralto, 
Sig. P. Fiumara, baritone, Miss 
Maud Murray, reader, and Messrs. 
Hahn, Andriczel, Knecht, Kraus, 
Sauer, Schuecker and other mem- 
bers of the Symphony orchestra, will 
give a concert in Union Hall on 
Friday evening, March 22. The 
programme includes, among other 
things, a quintet by Rheinberger, 
harp solos by Mr. Schuecker a fan- 
tasie for double bass by Mr. Elkind, 
a violin by Mr. Fiedler, and 
from Moszkowski and 


Himmelsberger. 


J 
PIANOFORTES 


KR , 
Touch, Workmanship 


Terms reasonable 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


SOLE AGENTS. 
E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano Dept. 


453-463 Washington Street, 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 


MECHANIC'S BUILDING AUDITORIUM, 


Beginning TUESDAY, APRIL 9th. 


5 Nights and 2 Matinees. 


Messrs Abbey Schoeffel 
announce a 


RETURN ENGAGEMENT OF 
Grand Opera 


in French and Italian. 


solo 


selections 





Unequalled in Tone, 


and Durability 


and Grau beg leave to 


Tues. Eve., April 9 ° LoHENGRIN 
Wed. Eve., April 10. ° . AIDA 
Thurs, Mat., April 11. Seedinaia JuLiettTe 
Thurs. Eve., April 11. F = Nozze Di Ficaro 
Fri Eve., April 12. CAVALLERIA AND PAGLIACCI 
Sat. Farewell Mat, ° ° ° Lucia 
Sat. Eve , April 13 ‘ ° Faust 


Closing Performance. 


The~, 
Commonwealth 


Is for sale on every news 
stand in Boston and vicin- 
ity, at § cents a copy. If 
you don’t see it, ask for it. 


@ It’s There. 


ANTED. An opportunity to tutor some 

young lad of Boston or vicinity, in the 
branches esas ary, intermediate or preparatory 
studies. An opportunfty to live in family pre- 
ferred, in which case no remuneration further 
than board and lodgings desired. Adderss W. E, 
C. Leonard, Boston University. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


, COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


» On this Continent, have received 


“fe "HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In ETOpe and = 


' Untike the Dutch Process, no All 

lies or other Chemicals or Ds 

ueed in any of their prepey yratior 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA Is abe 

pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cuj 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


We Eat To Live, Therefore Eat 


Perfect Bread 


MADE ONLY FROM THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL. | 


It isa Brain and Nerve Food, 
it and be benefitted daily. 


It is a Positive Cure for Constipation. 
It contains NERVE FORCI in i tl 


CARBONATES of the wheat wil h tend 
build and strengthen the body 


ise 


WHITE FLOUR is the only impoverished 
food used by mankind--impoverished by the 
withdrawal of the tegumentary portion of the 


wheat, leaving the internalorstarchy portion. 
See the facts. In chemistry we find that in 100 
parts of substance (See analysi 

Wheat has an ash of 17.7 part 

Flour has an ash of 4.1 part an impoverish 
ment of over three-quarters, 

W heat has 8 2 parts of Phos;! 

Flour 2.1 parts of Phosphor A wn 
poverishment of about ther ‘ 

W heat has 0.6 Lime and 6 ‘ 

Flour 0.1 Lime and. ¢ nin 
ment of five-sixths Lit an 

Wheat has Sulphur! I ' 

Wheat has Sulphur , I 


Sulphuric Acid 
Wheat has Silica 


The Arlington Wheat Meal 


has been on the market for the past 27 
bearing the highest reputation, // tie fer 

food for Infants and Children, containin " tt 
material forastrong and vi rons constitation 


» other. 


Ask your Grover for it, and t 
OF IMITATIONS, 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


SAMUEL A, FOWLE, Proprietor. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


BEWARE 





aT ALONG” 


Highest award ) Columbian 
Medal and Diplomas, | Exposition 
for excellence Chicago. 


and superior quality. 


Pure Leaf Lard 


Hams, Bacon and Sausage. 
Order from your Dealer. 


North Packing & Provision Comp’y, 


33 & 34 North Market St., 
BOSTON. 


THE 
HOME 
DEPARTMENT 


Aims to present in a practical way, 


new ideas on home 


furnishings, more 


healthful foods and their preparation, 


more perfect sanitation, etc., etc., all 


MORE 
RATIONAL 
LIVING, 


in the line of 





| 


j 
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Not only inthe social but in the 
industrial world is woman an equal 
factor, a component part. She can 


suffer no wrong but the whole 


race 
must share the penalty. The lack 


of dignity 
now 
has 


and mental development 
associated with woman’s work 
crowded her into 
equipped for skill in men’s work, 
while every line of woman’s work 
suffers for skilled laborers. 

rhe present disturbances and the 
prevalent wants reveal a condition 


occupations 


calling for a radical remedy; and 
remedies can only be found in the 


direction of the evils. Protection 
to virtue, prevention of crime, and 
facilities for industries must take the 
place of protection to crime, snaring 


of the innocent and obstruction to 
industry. 
The importance of woman as a 


factor in the commonwealth 
be evaded, and fullest op 
must be afforded for her instruction 
in womanly arts, and for acquiring 
a skill that will inspire and qualify 
her to perform her part in the wise 
economy of nature. In the words of 
Emma C. Sickles, who is leading in 
this movement, “Women’s work 
calls for women, not as menials, but 
as trained workers, who, by a knowl 
edge of best methods, can obtain 
best results.”’ 

Miss Sickles is known as the Pine 


cannot 
portunity 


proposed institution are cooking, 


sewing in its various forms, physical 


culture, home nursing, and general 
housekeeping E. A. R. 


WALL PAPERS. 
A S springtime comes, and the 
d ovation Of rooms occupies 
} 


housekeeper, 


ren- 
the 
come in 


wall papers 


for their share of criticism as to use 
and beauty. We give but little 
thought to all the material which 


goes into the finished fabric, and un- 


til we begin our search for some 
particular goods to carry out a 
scheme for refurnishing, we are not 


aware of all 
there ar 
The 


ly for 


the beautiful 
e on the market. 

‘lignomur, 
railway 


things 
used so extensive 
headlining and in- 
generally, 
bles closely the finest 


car 
terior decorations resem- 
wood carving. 
his is a thick material with a raised 
or embossed figure which can be ob 
tained in the white and finished by 
yourself in whatever tint you require. 
rhe nature of the material and pe- 
culiar process of g scone seca give a 
surface on which the most delicate 
tints and shades are easily produced, 


either in oil or water colors, in the 
greatest variety; such as_ satin 
effects, royal Worcester, old ivory, 


faience, Cordova leather, 
the most effective manner. 
The material of lignomur is 


chemical wood fibre. This 


etc., in 


pure 
is em- 
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Miss 


PARLOA’S 
COOK BOOK. 


Flags of All Nations 
in Colors and some 


College Songs. 


7 
All for two of your ne 
names and six two-cent stan 
er postag rapping, etc. 


CHARLES E. Brown & (Co. 


53 State St., Boston. 
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Mass. 


150 Tremont St.., 


Near West, 


ONLY 


ICE CREAM AND {FE 
SHERBERTS } 


Delivered free to all parts 


Brookline 


rt City, 
Delivery made Sundays. 


BOSTON 


CONDENSED MILK C0.’S 


Hhony stove (0, 


it 


‘GARDNER & C0., 


le, Mass. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 


oeee Boston. 
OFFICE.———— 
r Families, Wed g 
Fairs, ?. 


Unsweetened Condensed Milk 


is the best 


Best article in 


Send for 


Office, 2 1-2 Park Sq., Boston. 


known 
the 
cup of coffee. 


Avee limes 


food for infant 
world for 


her 


tcanity 


WEER Ih 


Sample. 
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THOMAS & GO 


Hard, Soft Coal, Wood, etc. 


Wood for open fire | 


aces a specialty 


OFFICE, 


Wharf, 558 ALBANY STREET. 


Orders received also at 


2¢ KILBY STREET, Room 9. 
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TR Manx Spectac! es, 


AGENTS $75 


using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. the 
ern method, used in all fax 
to plate new goods. 
silver, nickel, ete , 





A WEEE 
AT HOME 


all metal goeds ; fine osi.- 
agents; different sizes ; seers 
ready; no battery; no ‘er 
epeteens; no limit to pes 
great money = 


W. W.P. HARRISON & CO.. Clerk No. 18, Columbus, ‘Oh 


LLOYD & Co. 


323 and 325 Washington S8t., 
Opp. Old South Church. 

Only Branch, 454 Boylston St. 

Makers of the best 


Eye-Glasses, etc. 


Sis: sch SS 
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WALL PAPERS 


est stock in Boston 
lesale and Retail 


At LOWEST PRICES 


T. F. SWAN, 


12 ecesbgeg - BOSTON. 


Washington Street 


ingt 


wi 14 


NO. 


x i 


COUIRES’ 
sm BEDS 


STANDARD! 


ARE 





PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable Bed, 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best materi- 

throughout, and are unequalled for 


comfort, elegance and durability. 


For sale by all first-class furniture 


dealers. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & (O., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
329-331 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue Free upon Application. 


NOBSCOT 
MOUNTAIN 
SPRING 


WATER 


6 Cents per Gallon. 


62 CONGRESS ST. 








Telephone 3596. 


(eam Garpet Cleaning 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 


‘lattresses Made Ovei and 
Returned same day. 








® ITnhaletered 
inn or 
- Upnoisiered. 


Paro Holland and Tint Shades, 
J. B. 


BRYANT, 711 Tremont St. 
/pholsterer and Cabinet Maker, 
tween Rutland and Concord Sts. 


_ ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


oatright, no poat.n = ro: to 
ito “aie: Village or Coun ye -7 
home. sho: ¥ --- conven, 






(| snywhere, any distance. Comp lete, 

jj use when shipped. Gan be put up by any om 

y Dever out of order, no ss —— ali 
time. Warrant Am aker, Write 


ow. P. Harrison & Coe Cierk 1 10. “Colimbus.0, 


Powe dike for the COMMONWEALTH 
go 

$2.50 per year and have it delivered 
ur residence every Saturday. 


» 
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Home Departmeut. 


bossed in hollow 


relief. When ap- 
plied righfly to the wall, it is said 
to be as lasting as the wall itself. 
kxpensive, of course, this is. We 
may admire it, though, and appreci- 
ate the material when we ride in the 
steam cars or have it in our own 
homes. 

‘Lincrusta Walton,’ the Japanese 
and French ‘Leathers’, all are ex- 
pensive; but let us look a little 
further, and we find, the ‘Cameo Re 


liefs,’ 
mand 


which promise to meet the de- 
for something beautiful and 
reasonable in price as com- 
mend them to persons of very mod- 
erate means. The paper is embossed, 
it is very tough and of 
The cameo 
pulp, oil painted in 
which insures the 
relief pattern for 

also be varnished 
any time. The h 
and frieze bord 

suitable for dining 
in two shades of old leather brown, 
or in Mulberry red and old rose, the 
motive being a pilgrim scallop shell, 
a Tudor rose, and a lion rampant on 
a shield, all ingeniously combined 
in the design. Other beautiful de- 
signs give one a great from 
which to choose. 


so to 


elastic con 
are of 
the pulp state, 
durability of the 
all time. It can 
ind redecoratedat 
raldic 


sistency. reliefs 


set pape! 
especi ally 


halls, 


rs —are 


rooms OT 


scope 
hese goods are carried by all first- 
class paper hangers. 

BLOCK PAPER, 
of 


done 


Making wall paper by hand is 
course 
in what 


but it is 
block printing. 
on blocks vary 


a slow process, 
is called 
Che design is traced 
from 
26 inches, depending on the size of 
the paper to be colored. 

he paper is stretched out on a 
long table. Pins set up in the table 
serve as guides to the workman, who 
lays on the paper his block (which is 
nothing more or less than 
wood cut, when it is ready for its 
work) after first pressing it on a 
color blanket, just as a rubber stamp 
is inked by pressing it against the 
ink pad. A _ hand lever over the 
block presses it against the paper, 
and it is ready for another impres- 
sion. Each color has its own block. 


ing in size 21x24 inches to 24x 
£ } 4 


a gig antic 


FLOCK PAPER. 
paper is the 
which at a distance 
satin or velvet. Flock is woolen 
scraps, cut up very small and fine. 
It is dyed the color required and 
then sprinkled over the wall paper. 
Wherever sizing or glue has touched 
the paper, the flock will stick, and 
the design is made by printing it in 
sizing on the paper and then sprink- 
ling the flock over it. 

Gilt and bronze papers are made 
in the same way ; the powder adher- 
ing only to that part of the paper on 
which the design in sizing or glue or 


Flock 


rough paper 
resembles cloth, 


some other sticky substance has 
been printed. 
STENCILLED PAPER. 


Stencilling paper for walls is a re- 
vived art, but beautiful effects are 
secured. The stencils are mostly 
made of paper, copper and brass, 
but the Japanese use paper made of 
the fibre of the mulberry tree. In 
cutting stencils there are always lit- 
tle portions of the pattern which 
would fall apart were it not for the 
little thin bridges of paper or metal, 
called ties, which hold them to- 
gether. 

The Japanese cut several stencils 
at once. Taking one stencil they 
stretch across it fine silk threads or 
human hairs and stick them to the 
stencil with glue. Then they place 


the other stencil over this one, glue 
them together, and have a stencil 
with which they can make continuous 
lines, for the silk fibres or hairs of- 
fer no obstruction to the stencil 
brush or colors. 





FLOOR POLISHES. | 


In Paris, this is a profession, and | 
the Paris /ro¢feur, as he is called who | 
makes it his sole business togo from | 
house to house, regularly, to polish 
the oak floors, is a typical character. | 
He is urbane and patronizing. He | 
confers an immense favor upon you 
by condescending to beeswax your | 
floors; but he has tact enough not | 
to make you uncomfortable, and so | 
long as you show a proper respect 
for the profession of which he is a 
member he is politeness itself. 


JAPANESE FLOWER 


HE Japanese 
guage. 


THE LANGUAGE. 


have a ftower lan- 
hey have clearly deter 
mined, says the New York Home | 
Journal, the sentiments that corres- 
pond to such and such flowers, and 


especially those expressed by the 
grouping of flowers. They do not 


arrange them as we do, according to 
their color or shape. ‘They make 
use of a vase or of a hollow bamboo 





stalk, ornamented with a motto of 
their own composition and capable 
of containing stems of 
lengths. Their 
intrusted to special artists, who en 


deavor to give emphasis to the dif 
ferences in hight; for be it known 


that in Japan this arrangement of 
flowers is treated as a real art, 
learned by a course of full and mi- 
nute instruction, without which no 
education, masculine or feminine, is 
considered complete. The shortest 
stem represents the earth, the long- 
est and highest represents heaven, 
and those intermediate, protected by 
the shortest and largest, represent 
humanity. 

It is not my intention to give here 
the complete code of the Japanese 
flower language. I shall cite only 
the most curious of these perfumed 
symbols. 

Shida, the fern, symbolizes con- 
jugal life.. Momo, the peach, mar- 
riage and long life, according to the 
language of the peaches of Seibo, 
each of which gives ten thousand 
years of existence. Uma, the plum, 
gentleness and happiness. The plum, 
the nightingale, and the moon, a 
poetic spring night, form the antici- 
pation of happiness ; the odor of the 
plum blossom sanctifies the chamber 
which it perfumes. Kosia, the iris, 
victory and good fortune. It is the 
favorite flower of the peasants. Yan- 
agi-ni Tsubakura, the swallow and 
the willow, grace and _ placidity. 
Dadai, the orange, flourishing poster- 
ity. Sakura, the cherry, patriotism. 
Poten, the peony, and Shishi, the 
lion, royal power. Hadankyo, the 
almond, is the flower of spring, and 
sasdaiamensad beauty. 


Catarrh Cenmee Be Cured. 


with LOCAL APPLICATION, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or consti- 
tutional disease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. 
It was prescribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. The perfect combination of the two ingredi- 
ents is what produces such wonderful results in curing 
Cc a Send for testimonials, free. 

J. CHENEY & Co. , Props., 


Toledo, O. 
Sold é Druggists, price 7§c. 





HORT-HAND Send for Catologue of 

Books and helps for 

ques TAUCHT Seif-Instruction by 

BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, 
to The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O, 





different | 
arrangement is then | 





Pears 


Pears’ soap cleanses 
the outside of the skin 
immediately, dissolves 
the 
washes it off immedi- 
It is friend- 
ly with life; it does 
not touch, till life lets 
go. It is kind to the 


soluble part and 


ately. 


living tissue 





A SUFFOLIO 
ENGRAVING 
+ “s7.. 


FINE HALF -TONE 
AND RELIEF PLATES } 
FOR MAGAZINE , 
CIRCULAR AND / 





275 WASHINGTON 5ST-BOSTON 





A Point —m - 
to Advertisers. 


The make-up of the COMMONWEATLH 
enables us to place advertisements 
‘next to reading ” and in a major- 
ity of cases next to reading that 
bears some relation to the thing 
advertised. 

COMMONWEALTH readers are peo- 
ple of means and are therefore 
buyers of good goods. 


TRY THEM. 








EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and industries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 
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AFTERNOON 


CONDUCTED BY 


Ge weoxtson arTENOON 


kmma_ V. 


Sheridan 


Va: 23 3 a Lao 


HEN, in the tragedy, Kinaldo, 

Zummaso gives to his abused 

friend, Aina/do, the undesired letter 

from Se/cocore, the falls from 

Rinaldo’s \istless tingers And thus 
Zommaso 


p ipe 


‘¢ Is the ey wift Loves eye that 
travels o'er the endearing page 

First asa courier with mind on haste, 
next as a merchant, viewing speed 

And gain, then as atr vubadore 
ing time, How does it s‘art ? 

The preeiing by i ost, the | I 4 
the openn oft a ietter 


Fell the tal 


1 am sure, when people coll at 
whenthey com 
the 
at long speeches, 


language, 


modern blank verse 


plain that there is ‘ not true 


ring,’ when they fre 


urging that the beauty of 


of thought, of imagery is not there 
to pardon the halt of plot—they fur 
get that they are judging the new 
spoken word. hey forget that 


older blank verse is the 
of the closet as well as the delight 
of the that the 
grown dear from private poring over, 
and that they come therefore wel 


come, and recognized as dear when 


comp wien 


ear ; words are 


they sound to us in the player’s 


mouth. Were Rinaldo set before us, 


as I am glad to hear is to be, be 
tween the covers of a book, | am 
sure its literary beauty would gain 


it place at once. 

The quotation above is at random, 
and from the speaker of the lines, 
Mr. Howard Gould. So, too, is _ the 


line pretty Miss Atwell gives me 

‘How like a clinging garment is 
this life to one who would disrobe 
and go to rest.””. And the whole 


play is rich in gems that ship all too 


soon from one’s mind when. they 
have no safe place on a page to 
which we may turn. Much the 


same feeling rose at the lines of Miss 
Marlowe's Chatterton, by Mr. Lacy 
the desire to have the words be- 
fore the eyes, for leisurely conning. 
Mr. Haworth often 
somberly measured in his readings 
of Xinaldo; and reminds one of his 
Hamlet, hurting his Ham/et thereby, 
Yet the flash of genuine dramatic 
power, and the masterly control of 
resource his Richelieu proved, found 


seems too 


proof again more than once. The 
high light of his portrayal being 
caught, it seemed to me, at the 


moment when the spring upon 7Zom, 
maso puts stop to the beating of 
Rinaldo’s heart. 

The play is so heavy that it can 


only do itself justice when the 
players are at ease from frequent 
effort in it. But even now, scenes, 
dialogues and lines often win ap- 
plause as clearly meant for the 
author as for the player. The sort 


of applause, I mean, that the Seven 
Ages speech always wins Shakes- 
peare, no matter who the /acguwes. 
And we owe respectful thanks and 
consideration to Mr. Haworth for 
thus early in his tragedian career 
presenting new material. 

Miss Atwell gains in ease, and by 
just atrace she loses a charm her 
eager anxiety gave her in /u/ie. She 
has been much applauded, and she 
has sustained with remarkable com- 
petency a trying position; and it is 
like enough that this trace of cer- 
tainty of approval should come a 
little faster than improvement in 
method warrants. Fhe girl, for she 


that, has 
and fragility that well fit her for the 


is no more than a beauty 
parts she is playing, and a charm of 


simplicity and gentleness that will 


speed her well to the work she is 
undertaking and for which often and 
often she gives promise ol further 


equipment. Those of us who came 


her a few years ago 


in contact with 


find special pleasure in her present 
opportunity, and a jealous pride for 
her, that she shall do her utmost 
best with it She has something 


beyond gentleness and appeal of 


personality to work on, too An 
unexpected grace and fire show in 
her bit of dancing in The Bells, and 
a flash of tragic pathos shows now 


and then in Rinaldo 

Mr. Howard Gould, who is_ being 
received with 
Castle 
matter what he plays, is a strikingly 
handsome Zommaso and plays always 
with ease and charm, I have said 
so much of Rinaldo that I can only 
add of The Bells that Mr. Haworth 
gives us some of the best work we 
seen from him, and that 


constant approval by 


the Square audiences no 


have so far 


the whole production is full of illu 
sion and power. I did not see The 
Clockmaker’s Hat, but from what | 
hearl don't care much whether | did 


Besides, the tremendous 


Che 


tor one afternoon 


or not. 


enough 


impression of Bells is 


Miss Pauline Hall yg 
lightfully and playing with 
chic and dramatic abandon than | 
have ever seen in her And 
she is as pretty as a bunch of cherries 
bobbing in the sunshine, or a big red 


is Singing de 


more 


before. 


apple. ‘The opera itself is amusing, 
and it seems to me delightfully 
catchy and tuneful. Mr. Charles 


Bradshaw makes an unctuous charac 
terization out of Zu/in, and Miss 
Kate Davis does the little shehas to 
do ina way that ought to bring 
about alaw that she shall always 
have lots to do. 


rrilby at the Park seems to have 
captured everybody, and you had 
better run for your tickets, for when 
[ran for mine the was all 


sold out. 


house 


[ hear great things in advance of 
the benefit to Mr. Charles Rich at 


the Hollis this coming Sunday even- 
ing. But even if the performance 
were not to be so remarkable, the 
many who wish to express apprecia 
tion of Mr. Rich’s constant courtesies 
vould find in that alone reason to fill 
the house. 
SHERIDAN 
THE LOAN PORTRAIT COLLECTION. 
rhe exhibition of the loan collec- 
women, which 
opened so brilliantly in Copley Hall 
on Monday evening, will be open on 


March 


tion of portraits ot 


Sunday, 17, from 1 to 5 


o’clock, Pp. M The admission on 
that afternoon will be 2< cents 
The Republic, the bright Irish 


American weekly founded and edited 
by the Hon. Patrick Maguire, prints 
of this date Mr. M. ] 
Patrick’s Day, in 
both English and Gaelic. Mr. Barry 
poem in English, and Mr. 
John O'Daly, superintendent of the 
Irish School i l fe 


S¢ hool LOT 
the study of the Celtic language ; 


in 1ts ssue 


Barry’s odeto St 


wrote the 


Boston 


literature made the translation, 


The Republic celebrates its thir 


| 
teenth birthday with this issue 


For Over Fifty Years 
Ms Wi ‘ Sool Hine SYR 


; p has been used by 
for their 


millions of mothers hildren teething It 


sonthes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhcea 
Twenty-Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
druggists throughout the world Be sure and ask for 
Mr Wine cow's SooTuinec Syrup 


ABILITY TELLS. 


t was known to the trade last December, 


probably not generally known to the 
, that Mr. George M. Bosworth, who 
everal years had charge of the phol 
s parim f John H. Pray, Sons & 
( € i irpe eaiers { I Ss 
eived so extremely flattering an offer from 
n Wanamaker of | adelphia that he 
undertook the charge of the I arge 
pholstery department of that firm. 
Messrs. John H. Pray, Sons & Co. were 
f tunate enough te secure the services of 
Mr. H. R. Havens. who is thoroughly know: 
in New York, as well as in many other lead 
ing cities in the country Mr. Havens has 


been very successful in the buying of goods, 
and unites the best of 


with 


business judgment 


artistic taste As a consequence, 
Messrs. Pray & Sons are even better able 
than before to offer inducements to suit the 
pocket-book as well as the intelligent wants 


“ riental 
TURKISH BATHS, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
192 Tremont St., 
Down Stairs. Cor. Boylston St. 
: EXCEPT SUN- 
Open DAY and NIGHT, “ny wicuts 
Under New Management. 
Ladies 


Week Days,8 A. M.to 1 P. M., except 


Saturdays. Sunpays: From Pp. M., to 5 P. M 
Centiemen Week Days, from 1 P.M. to 8 a.m 
the following morning, also to 1 e. m. Sunday 
mornings 
Gentlemen wishing to remain over night can do sw 


without extra charge 


ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


The Famous JACKSON Hat. 
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Superfluous Hair. 


, and warts painlessly remov 
wit it discomfort, mark or return As 
gentle process, approved by physicians absolute. 
ly sure. ( sultation or correspor 
lia I 


MME. WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave 


Smith «« Reynolds’ 
em RHEUM ATIC 
CURE an 
BLOOD 
PURIFIER, 


CURES 
Dyspepsia, Kidne\ 
Complaints and 

Indigestion. 


L. M 


REYNOLDS 


What Dr. J. A. Beecher says about it 


your Formula, | hav with marked 
success 

W - Bene & ( Ww 
Potter, Carter, ¢ er & Kilha ( er | 
Gilma Brot - f Boston. Mass 

FOR SALE IN BOSTON BY 

Ii. F. Bradbury, Pharmacist, 637 Washing 
I W. B. Hunt & Ce *harmacist, So7 W 

gton, cor. Elliot, Boston; H. Powers R 
Pharn s 79 Washington St., cor. H s, B 
Edward H. Pe Apothecary, 945 Washing § 
Boston; S. A. D. Sheppard, Apothecary, 1129 Was 
ington, cor. Dover, Boston: J. D. Knowltor \ b 
ary, Washington St., cor. Worcester, Boston: F. M 
Kennison, Apothecary, cor. E. Brookline and Har 

Ave., Boston: Harry S. Hardy, Apothecar 

Ir'remont St., Boston Burwell’s Pharmacy, ( 
Boylston and Park Sq., Boston; Dudley's Pharn 
and 18 Park Sq., Boston; W. H. K 





macy, 97 Court St., cor 
Drug and Chemical Co., under Revere House ; F 

E. R. Kimball, Apothecary, 135 Cambridge St., Bos 
ton; C. E. Woodward & Co., 32 Bromfield St., I 
ton; Woodward's, 100 and 102 Tremont St., Boston 


Hanover, 


(None genuine without portrait and name 
L. M. Reynolds, of Brockton, Mass 





Pi\e) 


BUBIERS’ LAXATIVE 
SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
| Sick-Headache 


AND 
Purifies the Blood. 


It is a gentle alterative and tonlc physic, accept 
able to the most delicate stomach. It 
solutely *o griping or subsequent depression 


Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 
50c. per Bottle 50 Doses. 


Brightens the Splits and Invigorates the Mir 

Jt is its own best advertisement. Send 12c. in stamf 

for sample to 

Nathan G. Bubier,Ph.G., Lynn, Mass 
stail druggists supplied by every 

Boston Wholesale House 


auses 4 
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The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the materia! used 2 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by ™* 


—FUOR— 





or Plated Silverware without injury: 
| Be-plates Worn Plated Articles. 
All Dealers, 25c. 





| @. MH. TECK & CO., Manufacturers, 





| Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 


Every Bottle Warrastet 


Boston, Mas 





| Office, €9 Washington St,, “ 
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THE event of the week is of course Miss Belle Reed of 8sq Boylston 
| pening of the Loan Col street is informally at home on 
eon of Women’s Portraits in Wednesday afternoons. 
» and Allston’ halls, Grund ; 
, Building Monda\ Mrs. W. B. Kehew, president of 
Studio >t § \ al : 7 
r the W. E. and I. Union, and Miss 
illed out a most representa , Hill 
»sephine Hill are arranging a bene 
ering of society folks with ee fc wn ; ep . : De 4 = 
prinkline of artista and = TOE SES Stet Stree Way Nureery, 
IS Spi $ ‘ ‘ < ¢ ¢ " 
r Hon Martin Brim in the form of a minstrel show, to 
eopic . 4 . . . 
ad the early comers take place in Copley Hall on ‘Tues 
ved the sari : : 
ass thy day evening, April 16. It promises 
vhom were the executive and ae, Seager ar ble affa; M 
mmittee who moved i¢ © a very enyjoyabvdie anal! Be 
COL ‘ , ‘ 
( ughout the evening with Jack Abbott has designed the 
sokd ; t's tickets, which are very unique, done 
1dable tact and graciousness. i ae 
lad , ere their finest '"™ yellow and black, with a coupon 
Al] the ladies do 
ail aaa ave theunatios ttached for admittance, the ticket 
na m ly were OnHetcesSS. 
proper to be retained as a souvenir. 
e of the evening was the M gt Pathe ger - oh re ; ) 
f so manv originals of the ' DDott will also Take part in the 
I O li y a 1 
{ vhich adorned the walls show, doing one of his artistic 
Ss WNHICI é rl t aAllS, 
' nces Se | ine! 
thing of the hundreds of dance evera proming it in 
lants present | hott aewen amateur theatricals will take part, 
nh its pl Li 
rand-dames in their golden under the direction of Mr. Walter 
= y 4 i ~ 
=] 7 ) \ 4 1 
.mes, a few of which were honored H. Dugan, Miss Edith Hardy will 
th lendel weeaths With fifty be in the company, also Mr. F. L. 
\ i i i « . e 


Stuarts and as many Copleys, to say 
ing of even older masters repre 
the 


Athens to re 


er city presumably 


what wonder modern 


has cause joice, aS no 


could collect 


so mal to present to public 1ew, 
There is but one man in the entire 
tion, and he has a woman be 

I It is No. 2¢8 and hang 
west wall close to the st ge 

ind near Emily Marshall. It is a 
hn Trumbull portrait of Hon 
[Thomas Russell and his wife, who 
was afterwards L ady le mple. The 


traits are owned by Mr. Richard 


Suiivan 


t 


It is worth the old 
another 
miniatures which are 
rarely beautiful. In Allston Hall 

a show¢ an Isabey miniature 
Recamier (196) pro 
competent judges to 
Another of his, 
{ Empress Josephine, is exquisite. 
In the same case is an ivory carved 


a day to study 
traits by themselves and 
give to the 
ase 1S 
of Madame 

ounced by 


be a masterpiece. 


trait of Lady Hamilton. In the 
wall cases on the North side of 
Allston Hall are some wax bas-relief 


edallions of wonderful workman 

and of priceless value. Our 
vn Boston artists show up well, R. 
M. Staigg of course leading as a 


elebrated artist in the ’50s. Miss 
Hills and Mrs. Hollingsworth are 
receiving congratulations on their 


display: in fact, the exhibit of these 
tiny heads leaves nothing to be 
lesired. They are best seen in the 
ning light and when the rooms 
t full. 
As to the social side, it is a suc 
ess 


he afternoon teas being quite a 
Wednesday was the first of 
shtful departures (for an 


1€s¢ de lig 


rt hibit} ), and the financial result 
must have been pleasing to the 
management. On ‘tea days,’ Wednes- 
day and Saturday, two members of 
the executive committee will pour, 
issisted by young ladies. Mrs. W. 
A Burnham and Mrs. Thomas 


Vheelock presided on Wednesday 

\ 4 2 

Mrs. Robert G. Shaw and Miss 
Sears will be in charge this Pp. m. 


Mrs Mary E. Blake will read a 
Paper before the Castilian Club on 
yednesday, March 20, at three, in 

t. Hale’s vestry. Her subject will 
be The Introduction of Printing into 
Spain and Portugal ; Literature of 
this Period. 


Caton of the Cadets. 


The C 
the 


for 
Mat 


Nichols 


antabrigia 
coming week is 
Lecture by Dr. 


the Science 


programme 
Monday, 
Herbert 
Class on Modern 
Hall, 
30 P. M 
the ( 


meet with 


before 
Psyc hology, at Science 
High School, at 4 


Mar. 


English 
Wednes 

Events 
Parkhill 


day, urrent 
Mrs 


avenue, at 1 \ 


class will 
2179 Mass 
M.; on the day the 
tion will meet at the 
Mrs. E P. De Moor, 
Street, at 2.45 P. M.; 
22, the art will 
Mrs. Allen, 
2 P, Mo: 
etto. 

will be 


ichusetts 
same musi¢ Sec 
residence ot 
Arling 
iday, 
meet 
lrowbridge 


26 gyton 
Mar. 
with 
Street, at 
Titian and 
An admission fee of 25 cents 
charged club members 


section 
19 


subject, ‘Tintor 


Preparations are making for the 
annual ball of the P Club in 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, Tuesday evening, 
Mar 26. A special invitation card 
has been prepared for his Excellency, 
Governor Greenhalge. 


ansy 


On Wednesday, Mar. 20, the N. 
E. W. P. A. will hold their literary 
meeting and ‘high tea’ at Parker’s, 


at 4p. M. Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler 
has the day in charge, which assures 
a delightful array of talent. For the 
afternoon, Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods 
will read a paper on War Times in 


and out of Camp; Miss Laura F. 
Eaton will sing, and Miss Ednorah 


Nahar will recite. ‘The after-supper 
programme will consist of 
ations by Miss Augusta Grimm and 
brief papers by Mrs. D. Henry 
Cram, Mrs M. Rk. Wright, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Lee and Miss Mary Mahoney. 

Great preparations are going 
by the Woman’s Press Club and out- 
side friends for a spectacular 
duction of Longfellow’s Dream, an 
original conception by Mr. H. R. 
grown, the author of the pageant 
Coronation of Columbus. ‘The en- 
tertainment is unique, being neither 
opera, drama or pantomime, but 
combining the three with delightful 
features There will be 200 inthe 
cast, under the direction of Mme. 
Arcan, whose work in The Romance 
of a Day was so much appreciated. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Orr Williams will 
have charge of the music. The 
scenery will be of great beauty. 
Twenty-four young ladies, directed 
by Emma Sheridan Fry, will give 
the original Morisko-Hispanio 


imperson- 


on 


pro- 





gypsey revels, said to be most 
picturesque and graceful. Of course 
there will be the * Village Choir,’ the 
‘Village Blacksmith’ and other fa 
miliar Longfellow characters repro 
duced, besides others like ¢ leopatra, 
Zenobia, Minnehaha and Preciosa, 
The entertainment is given in aid of 
the journalist fund of the N. E. W. 
Pp. A. After its presentation here, 
it will be given at Washington, D. ¢ 


Mr. and Mrs. Jean Paul Selinger 
will give a large studio reception on 
Tuesday afternoon, March 26, to 
Mr. Henry Neville of Beerbohm 
Tree's company. 

Miss Mabel 
sail for Europe 
months. 
guest over there of the 
\greda, whose husband-to-be is 
Frank Morse of city, 
of Miss Haskell 


Percy Haskell will 
in May to absent 

She the 
Countesse de 
Mr. 
a cousin 


be 


some will be 


this 


Mrs. Edward 
sent out cards 
Olga Nethersole 
19, at 10.30 P. M. at her residence, 3 
Mt. Vernon street. Miss Nethersole 
will be tendered a large reception by 
the New England 
Club at the Parker House during the 
coming week. It will be a large af 
fair, 


Harold (¢ 
for a 


has 
reception to 
luesday, March 


rosby 


on 


Woman’s Press 


Miss 
brother, 


and her 
Newcomb, of 


Sara Newcomb 
Mr. BE. A. P 


Huntington avenue, were at home 


on Sunday afterno .n, from 4 to 6.30, 
to their friends. Miss Newcomb 
received in a very becoming gown of 
black lace and silk in Empire style, 
the waist ornamented with steel 
fringe and cherry satin’ ribbons. 
Miss Leavitt’s beautiful soprano 
voice was heard in two solos. Mr. 


Kk. Willard Brackett contributed 
songs and piano solos, and Mr. 
\bout thirty cal 
eral dropping in from Signor Rotoli’s 


Lons 


dale sang. led, sev 


reception, among whom were Mme. 
Edna Hall, Mme. ‘Thomas, Miss 
Parks. Miss Helen M. Smith, editor 
of the Bar Harbor Record, was 


among the callers. 


The New Hampshire’s Daughters’ 
Club will meet at the Vendome this 
afternoon at 2. The first half-hour 


will be social. At 2.30 a business 
meeting will be held, and at 3 the 
following programme will be pre- 


sented: Readings, Annie French Ma 
honey; music, Mrs. Martha Dana 
Shepard, Miss Katharine White Pres- 
cott; original poem by Emma FE. 
Brown; papers Portsmouth and 
Gentlemen’s night 
April 16, 8 to 10, 
af- 


on 
other subjects. 
will be ‘luesday, 
at the Vendome, and a brilliant 
fair is anticipated. 


Monday will be gentlemen’s night 
at the Camilla Urso Club, 181 Tre- 
mont street, for which many invita- 
tions have been issued by members. 


On Wednesday, March 20, there 
will be a club reception for the Unity 
Art Club at the studios of the Misses 
Durgin, Pierce Building. Monday, 
March 25, the club will be addressed 
by Miss Lillian Whiting on Conver- 


sation as a Fine Art. 


Miss Annie Louise White and Mr. 
Thomas William Proctor will be 
united in marriage at the residence 
of Mrs. David B. Flint, 360 Common- 
wealth ave, on Wednesday evening, 
March 20, at 8 o’clock. 


Lasell Seminary again invites, for 
one of its Commencement parts, a 
speaker from the south, Rev. E. E. 


Hoss, D.D., editor The Christian 


THE POT CALLED THE KETTEL 
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Advocate, Nashville, 
consented to give the 
sermon. 

Mrs. Albert E. Pillsbury will sail 


for Europe shortly to remain several 
months. 


Tenn., having 
Baccalaureate 
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Corset Waist 
FE RRIS BROS., 
Manufrs and Patentees 
+e oT Brondway, N.Y. 
\[ 537 Marke ot Rte, 


San Fr ancisco. 
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natural beauty of the 
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hy 
FLOWERS 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUI DESIGNS 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 
51 TREMONT ST. 


Establi Years 


Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 


Will be 
VWOrK as 


shed 25 


pleased to attend to her patients 
usual at her office, 


desiring her 
3 Hamilton place, and in 


vites strangers to test her ‘work for the Aands and feet, 


WINTER is UNKIND 


FAIR FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness roughens and 
chaps their skin. Many have 
gained knowledge by experience 
and now apply a little 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 





before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible” 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 





MOLES, 

WARTS, 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
BLACK HEADS, 
FRECKLES 


And Other Blemishes 
Of the Face Treated. 


D. C.Goodale, 


Specialist, 
22 Winter Street, Boston. 


BLACK BECAUSE THE HOUSEWIFE SAP OLI Q) 
DIDN’T USE 











































































































































































RATIONAL DRESS. 


FOR THE BICYCLE. 


[Read before the National Women’s Couns il 
at Washingion.] 


RESS is the all engrossing topi 

to womankind, from the time 

the merest scrap of a woman is ar 

rayed in her first infinitesimal cam 

bric robe till her last solemn toilette 
is accomplished. 

Health, happiness and peace of 
mind all demand that she be 
clothed. In fact, | have heard it as 
serted that a perfect toilet imparted 
a serenity to the mind that religion 
failed to convey ; and whether it be 
true in individual cases | 
but, 
dress as a moral agent and think it 
mould the 
character, of children more especi 
ally. Nothing delights me more 
than the praises of children for my 
gowns, and nothing tells me more 
truly that I have struck the correct 
note in the mother, than the criticism 
of her children. 


well 


know not, 


generally speaking, I regard 


unconsciously helps to 


A young mother told me lately 


how much she had enjoyed her 
dresses because her children loved 
them, more particularly a red one. 
“Put on the red dress, mamma; we 


love you in that,” she says they cry 
out when she goes to dress, and it is 
because in some unconscious way | 
have brought her before them in 
outline and coloring, in harmony 
with their thoughts of her, and they 
are pleased. 

| must confess that I dread these 
small critics, and not even the con 
demnation of a husband sounds so 
fearfully in my ears, because he is 
only a man, subject to small preju 
dices, ‘moved by a wrinkle, tickled 
by a fall of lace.’ Butto the child’s 
eye, the ensemble isthe moffer, either 
gloritied or eclipsed, and love and 
approbation are meted out accord- 
ingly. This motive alone should im- 
pel the study of correct dressing. 
Whether for the drawing room, the 
street, in the carriage, on the wheel, 
where shall the woman be willing to 
lose her attractiveness in the eyes of 
husband or children ? 

In making a special point of Ra- 
tional Dress from the bicyclist’s point 
of view, I will speak of my home 
experience in Boston where [ have a 


most conservative and_ esthetic 
clientéle, not one of whom had 
adopted the wheel two years ago. 


Consequently I had never consid- 
ered the proper dress for that exer- 
cise until last year, when invited to 
do so by Fraulien Stolle, an artist 
and a perfect rider of the bicycle. 
We were at Pope’s riding school, 
where I had been invited to go by 
her to meet someof the select class 
of young ladies, who were to attempt 
the wheel for the first time. | 
to study the dress most 
and becoming. 


was 
suitable 


The young ladies were in red gym- 
nasium costumes, and the sight was 
one to confirm irrevocably my opin- 
ion that a bicycle dress should be 
modeled after the style of a riding 
habit, and should present the same 
severe outline. Proceeding upon 
these principles, I evolved the cos- 
tume which I now wear. 

That is I thought out the shape 





CONDUCTED BY 


Ellen A Richardson and Helena M Richardson 


of the skirt, fitting it to the wearer 
on the wheel. For the rest of the 
costume, the French knickerbockers, 
the English Norfolk or Eton jacket, 
a blouse or vest, and the usual com 
bination underwear, giving the 
Holmes the preference of course. 


No one can doubt that the wheel 
has come to Stay 


men found in it 


Too many wo 
a delightful 


exercise, exhilaration, freedom, and, 


have 


best of all, emancipation from con 
ventional dress. And here is the 
great danger ; so many women who 
have long been oppressed by the 


great weight of clothes rush to the 
other extreme and 
clothes that they send their brothers 
and 

them. 


wear such 


husbands riding off without 


There much discussion, so 
much diversity of opinion on this 
subject, so many and varied the cos 
tumes prepared, that like Silas Wegg 
we feel like dropping into poetry and 
saving, 


is sO 


Which is the prop rest dress to wear? 


Bicycle pants ora skirt? 
Lach is the properes-t dress to wear, 
' ' 
lrovide | it’s out of the dirt 


the miscalled 
Rational Dress known as the bicycle 
pants has been mainly by those who 
desire to ride with great speed and 
man’s which at the 
present time is much lighter than a 
woman’s. The lightest woman’s 
wheel weighs, I think, twenty-eight 
pounds, in contrast to the nine and 
ten pound machines of the men. Of 
course, this gives a tremendous ad 
vantage to male riders, particularly 
if speed be the consideration. But 
why should not some clever woman 
invent a new way of placing the bars, 
so that equal strength and lightness 
can be obtained, with adaptation to 
feminine clothing ? 


The adoption of 


use a wheel, 


Meantime it would be better to 
submit to a little real or fancied in- 
convenience, from wearing a skirt, 
than to bring the whole sport into 
disrepute by the adoption of unfemi 
nine or unwomanly attire. 

Why should women ape men in 
any way? Why not ride and dress 
like women? Men have so little 
variety to their costumes that it 
seems rather a pity to repeat them 
in ourselves. There is no reason 
why we should all be dressed in uni- 
form. 

Let every woman wear the dress 
most convenient for her. If she likes 
bloomers and have the courage of 
her convictions (and a shapely fig- 
ure), there is no objection in the 
wearing. But we are considering 
the idea! bicycle dress, and | cannot 
think of the ideal woman without 
graceful lines and some soft effects 
of drapery. 

A skirt I feel I must have, a per- 
fect skirt, a pretty jacket, a soft silk 
blouse, neat gaiters, a hat to shade 
the eyes; everything to compose a 
perfect toilette. And in this, with 
bright eyes and glowing face, I wish 
I could send every woman who needs 
it, rolling along the shady lanes, 
leaving all her cares behind, out in 
the sunshine, looking so fresh, that 
even the daisies peep to see her pass, 

‘ All on a summer morning.’ 


FRANCES E. Sravy. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


& is thus that Alice Webster, edi- 
tor of The Household Realm, 
heads a short talk on dress reform 
on her editorial page of the current 
number of the magazine 
body complains4o her, and she an 
swers briefly and to the point, the 
sum and substance of which may be 


some 


gathered by the heading alone. 
The letter comes, she says, “from 
one poor unfortunate who was born 


with the destiny of petticoats. It 
says: ‘Pray, what shallwe do? Ifa 
woman wears skirts, she is handi 
capped because of the need of 


holding them up. If bloomers are 
worn, ridicule is her portion, andso it 
goes, till it seems to be almost an 
unpardonable sin to be a woman. 
lhe editor’s reply is 
commonsense and make her remarks 


replete with 
of value for everyday use. One is 
tempted to give her 
but must 


reply in full, 
rest content with merely 
illing the simple statement of e: 
point she makes minus the rest of 
the argument. 
“Still there is no 


dress reform. 


need ot 


ibsolute 
Every woman 1s privy 
ileged to wear skirts 


which freely 


clear the ground, to discard corsets 
altogether, or to replace them with 
corset waists, and even to resort to 
muslin cloth, or silk shirt 
that the body may be perfectly free 
to perform every task, and yet be a 
lady. 

“It takes fully as strength 


and effort in the course of a day to 


waists, 


much 


resist the distress caused by tight 


and uncomfortably clothing, as is ex 
pended upon actual labor.” 
with 


‘A man is seldom seen any 


thing in his hands, a woman seldom 


without. Add to the short dress 
skirt one poc ket, to the coat at least 
three, and count for one week how 


many times you bless those pockets. 
Put your pocket, 
and have size to 
hold all necessary papers and cards; 


purse into you 


one of sufnicien 


for if you are a business woman, 
there are always more or less of 
notes, checks, etc., to be carried 


with you. There really is no law of 
society which prohibits a woman’s 
having an inside coat pocket, as 
men have, and with this you can 
dispense with the usual handbag.”’ 

Thus she thinks that if women 
will regard the length of their skirts, 
discard corsets, and adopt pockets, 
they won’t have so much to 
about. 

She is right, but she might just as 
well have recommended /zo pock 
ets for the skirt as only one. 

H. M. R. 


fuss 


Why is it that so few ladies make a good 
impression? It is not style, fine dresses or 
refined manners alone that capiivate. Bright 
eyes, Clear skin and a well kept luxurious 
growth of hair add abundantly to any ladies 
appearance. Why not avail yourself of the 
opportunity as hundreds are now doing by 
going under a simple and inexpensive treat- 
ment by the well known specialist, Wm. A. 
Connelly, Physician, 62 Boylston St.? 

Falling hair and diseases of the skin he 
has made a specialty of treating during the 
past 18 years. Abundant testimonials are 
on file at his office that can be inspe ted 
Treatment $1.00 


PHYSICAL FAILURES. 
Bankrupt through loss of flesh and lack of 
ener gy, may be restored to par value by An- 
gier’s Petroleum Emulsion. the Focd-Medi 
cine. It possesses the necessary elements fi r 
flesh forming, disease destroying and energy 
exciting. It will cure coughs or lung troubles, 
build up the general health and put you in 


condition to continue business at the old 
stand. 

For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used by 


millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrhcea 


25c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask forMses. Winsiow’s SoorTn- 
inc Syrup 
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New Dress Made at 

PITTOCK’S 


I BEACON STREET, - - 


SEAVEY 


34 CONCORD SQUARE 


y I r I 


ARTISTIC 


Unconventional 


DRESS, 


Finest European Importations, ex 


x 1 texture t I 


BOSTON 


tumes, House and 
Brown's Silk Home 


k very Ex sive a I 


SILK HOMESPUN 


GEORGE S. BROWN, 
8 Summer Street, - - Room 2, 


Up 2 Flights, over Noyes Bros. 


RIDING 
SCHOOL 


Now open for the season 
1895-6. Hours from 8 a. 
m.to9 p.m. Music Wed- 
nesday eve, 8to10 pi: m. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


E.H. HILL. 


91 Dedham St. 








GOLD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


Lys 
MME. PINAULT’S 
Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 
dy, soothes t 


ana surprising 





system, cures inflamma . 
softens and whitens the skin. 
MANICURING 5S0c. 

Free sample of Hygienic Lacta 
to all callers this week 


37 Temple Place, 


Bath S 


Boston. 
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EASTERN REMINISCENCES. 







we TOOK the 


igo 


| \ javs 
A seamer for S« 


utari, on the oj 











the Marmora, in Asia 
\ 

. strange crowd as we got 
1 dirty tt iffair, 
irtment for women and 

hut we went to the | 
r arrival on the 

et K Carriages ind al 
. sq ibb os between 

ind guides we started t 

English and ‘Turkish ceme 

ntains é 

iti 5 vidi K ct I the 
: Lt ers 1vé 
privates were 
tneitr blankets ind uid 
, {thirty in a single grave. 
Victoria and her subjects 
1ised a monument there to the 
oes the hospital where 
ce Nightingale was nurse is 
furkish cemetery, a_ strange 
ken-down looking place, is shad 
es trees and filled with 

mbs é shafts surmount 

rba r every sh U i 
te ] ( ore 1 

\ l iCK tass¢ W 

that ne m¢ ment ere 
me! ind tne owers tor the 

d that in all the cemete 
were iS many raves is 


mes the present population, 


s estimated at 6 


From there we drove to Mt. Bul 
gurlu to get the beautiful view; and 
vas magnificent, embracing the 
the Marmora, Bosphorus, 
Golden Horn, and the old road to 


Mecca where the pilgrims used 
It took 
nths to walk there, and the treas 
which they carried as offerings 


to 


their weary way. SIX 


® was put upon the backs of camels. 
- } : 11 5 , , > 
Nov go by water. A pil- 
grim who has made this journey 
s known by his green turban. ‘I he 


® ‘tip to Scutarl was most interesting, 
was very hot and very dusty. 
} in the evening a party of us, with 
two guides, went to evening service 


Mosque of St. Sophia, in 


S Usually the whole city 
q losed up, and people are in bed, 
t of sight, at seven o'clock in 
evening, as they rise with the 
but during the fast ofthe Rama- 

hey are up all night. 

We drove over the dimly lighted 
ridge, to the rear entrance of the 
Mosque The minarets were all 
ghted, as were all the minarets of 


her Mosques, making a strange 
d etfect in the dark night We 
€ received by two Turks at the 


e, and we passed up a long 


— 


icine, instead of stairs, turning 
gain and again until we reached 
the gallery. 

iére we sat on benches and 


ywn upon the worshippers. 
first we were dazed by the lights. 
were told that there were twelve 
usand inside and three thousand 
ithe outside of the Mosque. 


™ . 
‘here were queer lamps hanging 
lestoons, in rows, from huge 

fonze chandeliers, from dome to 


stlery, everywhere, and were mere- 
glass tumblers suspended from 
"res, and half filled with water, on 
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top of which was a little oil with two 


tiny wicks floating in it 


On each side of the altar were 
enormous candles, all of twenty feet 
high and over a _ foot thick, and 
these candles were lighted 

he worshippers took off thei 


shoes as they entered and arranged 


themselves in rows along the width 


of the Mosque, with their faces to 
ward Mecca, standing on the edge 

f the big rugs, only one row of men 
ona rug, with their shoes on the 


y 
space left for that purpose on the 


marble floor, between their rug and 
neé tro of them Chere 
ere as mal ‘ ot men as there 
V¢ ¢ T 7S 
In asma ilcony were the chat 
ers, and at certain parts of tne ser 
vice the whole congregation would 


bend over, then drop on their knees 


and prostrate themselves twice, 
touching their foreheads to the floo1 

then all would rise simultaneously to 
their feet 


\t 


intervals a 


Voice arose in i 
weird musical tone that would 
brate through the whole building 
ike the wa of a lost soul, and that 
vith th dul thud and rushin 
sound produced | the 1 ratil 

the worshippers, sent thr 
rough on lal Wa inyt ng but 
pleasant yet the whole Service 
vas sole mn ind 1h} resslve 

After remaining for about an hour 
ve took carriages for a drive about 
the city, as we wished to see the 
strange street scenes that can be 
witnessed at no other time of the 
year. I shall neve! torget that 
drive. 

All the booths were open, every 
thing exposed for sale Music halls 
had crowds of people pouring in and 
out. The streets were so_ full of 
men our carriages could with dif- 
ficulty be gotten’ through, and 


strange to say, among this tremen 
dous crowd we saw only five women, 
attended by as and four 
veiled ladies attended by the black 


one lave, 


guardian of the harem, with his in 


he 
anyone 


signia of office, a whip, which 


would not hesitate to use if 


looked too closely at his charges, 
and the crowd would uphold him if 
did use it. 

As in 
many booths what looked like enor 
mous cheeses, and one of our drago- 
of when 
much to our surprise we found it was 
almond candy. ‘lhe Turks are 
fond of sweets. 


he 


we drove along, we saw 


men bought a piece one, 


very 
We saw in one place a very strange 
ring of men taking 
of hands and dancing—a 
back and forth, but 
to the tune of a 

They seemed 


sight, a large 
hold 
of 
going round 
doleful drum 


in a dream. 


sort 
not 
most 


to be 


shuffle, 


¢ 
In all this strange crowd, no one 
paid any attention to us and we 
arrived safely at our hotel, feeling 


that we had seen a great deal. 

On Friday afternoon our Greek 
dragoman took us to see an impres 
service atthe Greek church. It 
so h ippens that this year the Chris- 
tian Lent and the Ramazan 
come together, so we have the un- 
usual opportunity of witnessing the 
services at the Mosque of St. Sophia 
and also the Christian service of the 
Greek church. 


ve 
Sive 


Turkish 


It was Good Friday, and early in 
the morning we were told—a 
large canvas, supposed to represent 


the body of Christ, was lowered inio 


So 


a tomb inside the church and covered 


with flowers; people came and went 
all day bringing flowers which they 
threw onto this canvas. In the 


ifternoon amid services 


if 


impressive 
was raised and carried in a solemn 
procession out from the church into 
the street. 


Kverybody tries to get 


a spray of flowers from the body as 


a talisman against bad luck for the 
coming year. 
The church was so crowded we 


were taken toa 
Opposite, where could 
ard we were 


could not get in, so 


building we 
witness everything 


= 


in 
troduced to several prominent mem 
the church, who received us 
] 


bers ot 


very politely. \s the procession be 
gan to move from the church, a_ bell 
began to toll lhe crowd of sight 
seers filled the street, making it 


difficult for the procession to move. 


First came altar boys carrying 
vilded symbols; then others, with 
priests dressed in their strange 
mournful garb, all chanting then 
the Archbishop, dressed in a mag 
nificent robe of heavy white silk 
embroidered with gold; then four 
black-robed priests, carrying the 
canvas covered with flowers. 

lhe crowd surged and swayed, 


rasping for the flowers, till it seemed 


to us that halt of them would be 
crushed to death Happily no one 
was injured 

\s this is a Mohammedan coun 
ry, W € were surprised to see SO 
many Greek Catholics. 

Saturday morning we visited 
several losques and tombs of sul 
tans and also visited the great cistern 
of ‘a thousand and one columns,’ in 
reality about .our hundred columns 


his cistern was formerly used to 
store the extra supply of water for 
the city, in time of 


) slege. 
In the afternoon we drove ove! 
the crowded bridge to Seraglio Point 
where there are several palac es once 
occupied by sultans, but which are 
now preserved as museums. 

In one we saw the ‘ Divan of Jus 
’ where the sultan sat to admin 
to his subjects, they 
standing outside a long window, on 


a balcony, and 


tice 
ister justice 
their 
petitions through a prime minister, 
who in turn transmitted them to the 
sultan, 


present ing 


as no one was allowed to 
approach him in person. 

We next visited the royal treasury, 
another ancient palace. This con 
of dead sultans. 


When a sultan dies, all his personal 


tains the treasure 
effects,jewels, swords, etc., are placed 
here, and it requires a great deal of 
red tape to get in through the triple 
iron doors, to wonderful 
and most beautiful treasures, jewelled 
daggers heavily studded with gems, 
magnificent state robes, rubies, dia- 
monds and emeralds enormous 
We saw the so-called emerald 


of Solomon, as large as my fist. also 


see these 


of 
size. 


his sword. 

1 don’t this 
is, but they pretend that the 
the true ones. 


know how authenti 
Story 

he _ 
relics 


are 


ADELAIDE TURNER. 


LLOYDS. 


Lloyds, the marine establishment 
the insurance of vessels at sea, 
its name from a named 
Lloyd who kept a coffee house in 
one of the narrow lanes in London. 
This place was the rendezvous for 
underwriters, and meetings began to 
be held there for the transacting of 
such business. It was from Lloyds’ 
coffee house that the 
transferred to the Royal Exchange. 


for 
man 


gets 


business was 
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European Hotels. 


PISA. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Lung’ Arno. 


W. Garbrecht, Proprietor. 


Finest situation in Pisa, near all points of 
interest. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Superior table for the tastes of Ameri- 
cans. 


PARIS. 


GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rue de 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 
A. Boland, Proprietor. 


Near the Place da la Concorde, the Opera, 
the Louvre, and the Palais Royal. Hot 
and Cold Baths in the house, and Eleva 


tor. Service particularly good. A popular 


house with Americans. 


ROSIE. 


HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicolo da 
Tolentino. 


G. Possidoni, Proprietor. 


Drawing room, Librarv, Baths and Eleva 
tor Healthiest situation in Rome. Par 
ticular attention paid American visitors 


GENOA. 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqua- 
verde. 
Flechia & Fioroni, Proprietors. 


Near the Railway Station and Steamship 
Landing. Hot and Cold Baths, Elevator 
and best possible service. 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal. 


Spatz & Pianta, Proprietors. 
Near St. Mark’s Square and all points of 
interest. Keading and Smoking Rooms, 


Handsome Ladies’ Parlor, Baths and Ele- 


vator. Service unsurpassed 


INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


W. Seewer, Proprietor. 

Magnificent Situation and 

view of the Jungfrau. 
and Elevator 


Gardens. Full 
Handsome Salons 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL d@’ANGLETERRE, on the Quai, 
Mt. Blanc. 


J. Bantle, Proprietor. 

This house, situated on the lake, faces Mt. 
Blanc, near the Brunswick Monument and 
the Kursaal. Elevator, Hot and Cold 
ljaths Americans patronize this house. 





GRAND MAGASINS du LOUVRE 
Near the Palais Roval, Paris. 


The largest establishme,.. in the world, 
where Americans will find the most particu- 
lar attention and the best assortment of 
artistic goods in Paris. All the latest novel- 
ties are presented to our patrons. Our glove 
department is the best and most carefully 
selected in the city. . 


Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS 


28 Place Vendome, Paris. 


ROBINA, 
DRESSES AND MANTLES, 


64 Rue des Petits Champs, - Paris. 


HARRIS & FARRIN, 
HIGH CLASS ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TAILORS, 

287 Strand, London, W. C. 


Latest designs, English, Scotch and 
W oolens 


Irish 
Perfect fit and charges moderate. 


COURT DRESSMAKER. 


Mme. WYATT, 180 NewBond Street. 
Stylish Walking and Féte Costumes. 
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R. Walter Damrosch will pres 
ently come to the 
Theatre with his German Opera 
Company. Mr. Damrosch is a per 
severing young man; if energy and 
determination count for anything he 
ought to become a great leader. In 
spite of the opposition with which 
he was confronted when, after his 
widely beloved father’s death, he 
assumed leadership and authority in 
music in New York, Mr. Damrosch 
has steadily held his position as con 
ductor of an orchestra. 
critics who averred that he was 
rather a man of executive ability 
than a musician have had to a¢ 
knowledge that he has developed 
immensely in breadth of conception 
and in force especially = the 
past three years. In the face of a 
strong adverse party Mr. punien h 
has succeeded in getting together a 
German Opera Company including 
such great singers as Herr Max 
Alvary and Frau Rosa Sucher. ‘The 
company isin the midst of a New 
York season. It has been received 
favorably if not enthusiastically. 
Here it ought to be very successful. 


Soston 


Even those 


Trilby, that curious play whereof 
the interest comes chiefly from one’s 
association of ideas, is booked fora 
run at the Park. It has been vari 
ously treated by the newspape! 
critics, but no one appears to have 
noticed certain defects in the pre 
sentation of the great point in the 
play, the hypnotizing of ‘Trilby. Wil 
ton Lackaye—whose Svengali by the 
way, strong as it is, yet lacks the 
cynical, off hand character of Du 
Maurier’s scoundrel ; 
and earnest 


it is too serious 
Wilton Lackaye hyp 
notizes Miss Harned 

who by the way 


MAvREL + AS 


quite lacks Trilby 
ness—by making 
passes and she goes 
to sleep. That is 


all regular enough. 
But in the next scene 
Svengalistanding be- 
— hind Trilby, unseen 
FALSTAFF by her, is able to 
hypnotize her. rhat is all wrong, 
as the committee of the Society for 
Psychical research who made experi- 
ment on that particular point will 
tell you. ‘They chose a delicate sub- 
ject, hypnotized her, set her ina co 
ner with her face to the wall and 
made the ‘operator’ stand behind 
her. Try as he might he could not 
force her to understand his presence 
without uttering some word. More 
over at the second trial Svengali 
hypnotizes Trilby 
against her will 
an improbable if not 
impossible feat in 
real life; very good 
subjects who have 
been much hypno- 
tized sometimes 
may be thrown into 
a trance against 
their wills, and that 
instantaneously but that Trilby should 
have gone to sleep so easily is quite 
out of the question. Her tempera- 
ment is not the kind of temperament 
that makes such good subjects: Sheis 
toolittleimaginative and too greatly. 
The best subjects are either high 
strung people or phlegmatic people. 
As for the Svengali of the play—the 
horrid man who goes about putting 
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people intotrances with hisevil eyes is 
Hypnotism is known now 
to be a matter of the subjec t, not oft 
the operator. 


obsolete. 


Svengali belongs to 
the past generation which believed 
in the truth of A Strange Story. 
Next week at Keith’s, will be made 
especially notable by the appearance 


of Billy Emerson, the minstrel. 
aR? Bunth & Rudd re 

z) mainanother week 

and the long pro 

gramme will re 


ceive contribu 
tions from John 
W. Ransome, ‘Mis 
ko’ the kk issian 
clown with | 

} 


Lined pony, the 





[wo Judge $,accro 
bats and posturers, Raymon Moore 
Miss Nellie Chandler’s lady orches 
tra, Proto the danseuse, Ward A 
Lynch, Ford & Francis, operatic 
sketch artists, Richmond & Glen 
roy, eccentric entertainers, Post & 
Clinton, singers and dancers, Kath 
erine Gyles the champion female 
club swinger and others. 


For the fourth and last week of 
Mr. Haworth’s engagement at the 
Castle Square Theatre, commencing 
next Monday, March 18th, there is 
to be pres¢ nted 1 
repertoire includ 
ing a new bill 
his is Richard [II 
which Mr. Haworth 
presentsforthe first 
time on any stage 
Chursday night, 
March 21. Richard 
I[l isthesixth new 
production made 
by Mr. Haworth in 
Boston this season. 





Ihe full reper 
toire for the week is announced as 
follows: Monday night, Richelieu ; 
Tuesday and W ednesd ay nights, ‘lhe 
Bells and he Clockmaker’s Hat: 
Thursday, Friday and _ Saturday 
nights, Richard III; Wednesday 
matinee, Hamlet, and Saturday mat 
inee, Rosedale. 


Mr. R. A. Barnet’s 1492 which has 
lately closed a successful engage 
ment of 167 performances at the 
Boston Museum, will be produced 
for the first time at the Grand Opera 
House, Monday eve- 
ning, March 18, for 
a week's engagement 
which will include 
the usual Tuesday, 
Thursday and Sat- 
urday matinees. The 
comedian is’ Fred 
Lennox, said to have 
the additional attrac- 
tion of a good voice. 
Another feature of the performance is 
Miss Josie Sadler, who interprets 
the part of Wild Rosy of Yucatan. 
The rest of the company are talented 
and handsomely costumed, while the 
chorus is re »markably strong and well 
trained. lo embellish the tale of 
Prince Pro Tem, handsome _§scen- 
ery has been supplied. 





Joseph Murphy comes next to the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre with his 
clever Irish comedy-drama, Shaun 
Rhue. Mr. Murphy is sure to be 
greeted by large audiences. There 
is no similarity between him and 
the conventional stage Irishman, 
but he acts the Irishman of real lite. 
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The supporting company is remarka 
) ability. There will 2 the 
usual matinees, and possibly 
formance or two of the Kerry ao 


Amusements. 


“HOLLIS. vHexree 


bly even 


Mr. John Drew and company wil 


present for the first time in Boston SAA i 
next Monday night, a new rae : ng sat. a 
in four acts entitled hristopher, MAR. 18, THIRD WEEK. 
by Madeleine Lu De Bure my 


cette Ryley It is 
a bright comedy * 


} | , 
Vinh quick action, 


* Mr, jou DREW. 
- Christopher, Jr. 


THE BUTTERFLIES 


amusing compiiCa 4 
tions, with a dainty 
love story running 


through the play. 


here ire some 

new characters 

some novel situa 3 

tions, and for the first time Eves. at 8. Only M at. at 


Drew isseen asa poor young man, wh First appearance in Boston of the 
wears shabby clothes, and lives 1 elebrated Young English Actress, Miss 
i small attic room, top floor 
inctinaamats yen | Olga Nethersole, 
Spit y 
Che Cadets will hold their annua ‘ , 
=! ™~ 
thea cals it =the lrer nt r CAMILLE. 
ve } | é eX Ca ( 


250 BRAND OPERA 


the Boston inny Davenport 





in Gismonda will run next week. 
At the Columbia the daring Mr. Anyone can afford the prices, 
we Brodie 1 a 
Steve Brodie will appear in Mr. Week of Mar. (8th. Cala Event. 
Robert N. Stephens’s thrilling me lo 


drama On the Bowery “PRINCE PRO TEM” 
Miss Olga Nethersole, the g1 ted 


young English ctress, will =p — | aa FRED LENNOX 


MANSFIELD & MACEE ¥ 


rs. a ats es., rs. a » 





first appearance in this city at the 
Boston Museum on Monday evening JOSIE SADL ER 
She ha veryvthing in her favor a i — . 
i the ( tic I ¢ ngure il 
: “ { AI 
VOICE iré LilK¢ i Va n her Cal | ee ~ 
, , , Next k 3 
ires are regular and yet they have 
none of the cold statuesque chara 
fcr one usually associates with the | BOW DOIN SQ. THEATE 
. : o 
word. Her acting is said to be a de 


CHAS. F, ATKINSON, Manager. 
parture from the old methods,and het 


‘ 


fascinations bear the impress of her 
own potent individuality. In thetech 
nicalities of her art, she is thoroughly 


accomplished. She has a voice, vi 


JOSEPH MURPH 
the Companion Drama to Kerry Gow, ent 
brant, strong, sympathetic, perfectly SHAUN RHUE. 
modulated, and capable of adapting ! M Wed. and Sat. a 


itself with partic ular fac ility to strong Next W rHE KERRY GOW 


passages and flights of emotional 


eloquence. During the first week of 
WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING,Mgr 


her engagement, Miss Nethersole 
MONDAY, MARCH '[8. 


will appear as Camille supported by 
Maurice Barrymore, Barton Hill, 
BARTON'S 


"RAZZLE DAZZLE” 


Saville, J. C. Buckstone, Edwin Hol 
land, J. C. Valentine, Mrs. E. J. Phil 
lips, Miss Ethel Mollinson, Virginia 
Graves, Miss Marion Gray and Miss 
Laura Hansen, 


The comedians, George E. Rice 
and Charles Barton, will appear next 
week at the Palace Theatre in Poo- 


dle and McDoodle. ‘The piece is j NEW 
said to be funny. It affords ample THEATRES 
room for the introduc tion of special ‘wel of March 18th. 

ties. The music of the piece is said 


Last Week of 


BUNTH & RUDD. 


And a Big. 
Vaudervill Show 


Continuous Performance {0 a.m .t0 10.30 p.m. 


Prices, .25, .35, -5§0, «75, $1.00, $1.50. 


CASTLE theatre. 


421 Tremont Street 
Evenings Wed. and Sat. Matir 
EDWARD FE. ROSE, Lessee and Manag 


TRI LBY Fh alyeag ng 
yon. Savors 


to be very catchy. There will be the 
usual concert on Sunday evening. 


The annual testimonial tendered 
assistant-manager Charles J]. Rich of 
the Hollis Street Theatre will occur 
at that house, Sunday evening, March 
17, and already a large demand for 
seats has been experienced. 


PARK THEATRE, 


JOHN STETSON, - - - - : nag 











A New Play, Dramatiz i fron the Famous Nove 
by Paul M. Potter. by permission of 
Harper & Br | preset t y 
Repe lay nig! “K 4 
| dav and ‘Wee nesda vights, “TI a e 
A. M. Palmer's Company. oth otkmaber's Hate’ Wednesday Mat SHtam © 
} saturday Mat., hursda ‘rida i 


Satur lay a. “ Richard ui.’” 


Evenings at 8, Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
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FARMS '0 HOMES, 


FOR SALE BY 


CHAPIN’S 


Farm Agency 
Herald Building, Boston, 


Ue One Fuicnt. 








you have Real Estate of any 

ription to sell, communicate with 

APIN’S FARM AGENCY. No 
arge till purchaser is found. 


Summer Home for $500. 


i sightly ; 30 minutes to the sea; 2 acre, 

enty fruit ; cottage, 5 rooms, 4 light glass, 

1 1-2 “miles: to station, 70 to Bostons 

rhood; grand summer home for smal 

nly $soo, CHAPIN'S FARM AGENCY, 
ain 


j g, Boston 





Pretty Village Farm. 


y adapted to raising poultry and vegetables, 23 
Roston, 6 minutes walk to station, postoffice, 
deep, dark loam, 2 acres stove wood, 
me use; cuts 8 tons hay; 1-4 acres aspara 
ants ; excellent house, 7 rooms, milk room, 
24x36, tool house, 3 henhouses for 500 fowl]; 
ituated, right in the village ; everything io 
A snd a bargain at $1500, 1-2 cash. ( HAP- 
; FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston 


, 





Grand Country Mansion. 


Beautiful estate, near famous old Northfield and 
home of Evangelist Moody; gentleman’s residence ; 
suitable for summer hotel or country club ; glorious 
es along the Ashuelot River and Forest Lake ; 
i mansion, 20 rooms, spacious halls, — steam 
etc., large stable, carriage house, and other build- 
20 acres productive land ; bank wall, arbor vitx 
edge, beautiful shade trees, flowering shrubs, fruits 
n abundance ; excellent fishing and hunting ; genuine ; 
scrifice : only $7000, easy terms. CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, Herald Muilding, Boston. e 








Charming Little Homefin Aristocratic 
Old Berkshire County. 


Near West 





Stockbridge, manificent scenery, splen- 
, exhilarating cheuate, excellent fishing : pret- 
age, 7 rooms, bath, steam heat, etc., neat stable, 
excellent condition, cost over $2000; 1-2 mile to 

,tion, post office, churches, etc.; 6 acres land, so situ- 
i that one can enjoy all the advantages of one of 
st fashionable summer resorts at an ordinary 

e cost; now is the time to buy; only $1500; 
erty inherited, no use for it, CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


Highly Profitable Farm with Mill 
Privilege. 


Elegibly situated at Ashburnham; 200 acres, 40 in 
wood; fully $1500 worth; rich, productive land, bor- 
dered by pond; boating and fishing; good mill privi- 
ege ; valuable young apple orchard ; keeps 30 head of 
attle ; milk sold at the dour; 2-story house, 11 rooms, 
painted and blinded: 2 barns, 7oxg40 and soxgo with 
cellars under both ; im good repair, aqueduct water; 
eight miles from Fitchburg. Price $8000; part cash. 
CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 


Boston. 


Suburban Farm with Many Sources 
of Revenue, including new 
15 H. P. Mill. 


ated fifteen miles from Boston, comprising 65 

stock and tools included; has cut ts0 tons hay; 

300 cords wood; keeps 17 cows and 5 horses; milk 

at door; excellent house, 2 stories, 8 rooms, bay 

vindows, painted and blinded; barn 40x80, clapboarded 

and painted ; carriage shed and 16 hen houses 8xzs ft., 

v piggery all in good condition; fine location; ex- 

t neighborhood; shaded by fine maples. Price 

$;000 cash; balance easy, CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


$800 


North Shore Farm — Just Received. 


Great opportunity to secure a highly productive 
vegetable, poultry and milk farm all stocked, within a 
tew miles af the coveted markets of the famous North 

10 minutes walk to station; 27 miles to Boston; 
res, 60 in cultivation, balance wood and heavy pine 
i 2 acres asparagus, 3-4 acres strawberries ; 
a ance fruit al! kinds ; cuts 28 tons hay, milk sold 

keeps 11 cows and pair horses, which are in- 

n the price, together with all machines, vehi- 

i sand 1s0 hens; house 8 rooms, painted, pa- 
per arpeted and partially furnished, 2 barns, sox30 
ind 40x30, rolling doors, running water, carriage 
and 6 henneries with wire runs for 240 hens, 

t high, shaded by 2 great elms; everything in- 

ied for only $4500, part cash; CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 





Delightful Country Seat. 


G man’s beautiful estate, 28 miles from Boston; 
ess half its cost will buy it; call and see paoeee 
a convinced of its grandeur; majestic house, 

style architecture, 11 rooms, beside attic fitted 
ts; 4 rich open fireplaces; large closets, fur- 





ant ib range, several stoves, 2 large refrigerators, 
bay w w, broad piazzas on 2 sides, awnings, screens, 
a ors and windows, 2 great elms 100 years old 
and 


r trees shade house; situated on a rise of 
ear two beautiful lakes, and surrounded by 
ad lawns, gravel drives, etc.; large stable, 6 stalls, 
harness closets, with glass doors, cdrriagz room sepa- 
ated by sliding doors; bedroom upstairs for hostler; 


grour 


br 


Sneathed and shellacked throughout; all modern ap- 
pointments ; whole estate recently putin Ax order at 
48 expenditure of $8000; price, including 6 acres of 
“and $4500, $1000 cash ; neighborhood first class; very 
heathful location ; one of those charming and retired 
old estatey that appeals to the heart of every lover of 
* country home. CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 
Herald Building. 





2 cts, 


To prove by results the superior quality of our Seeds we will mail ten full-sized 
packets of Flower Seeds forasc. These packets contain hundreds of choice varieties, 
and with the simple culture a child of ten years can give, will produce a brilliant 


display of beautiful Flowers all Summer and Autumn. 


Also ten full-sized packets 


of choice Vegetable Seeds, selected especially for boys, for asc. All are fully de- 


scribed in our grand Illustrated Catalogue of 150 large pages, with a host of valuable 
novelties and all the good old varieties of Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables, and full 


instructions given for culture. 


Sent FREE to all who order either collection. To 


those who send TEN CENTS and name this paper, we mail a bulb of the lovely 
Variegated-leaved Tuberose, three Gladiolus, and the Catalogue. 


_aso ACRES OF NURSERY. 





VIOLETS AS BIG AT DAHLIAS. 


LITTLE flower which has evoked 
the poetic tributes of so many 
fine minds and a chorus of admira- 
tion from passers-by, says the San 
Francisco Examiner, has never 
attained such beauty as it now pos- 
sesses in its latest and most perfect 
development, the new single violet 
which has been named the ‘Cali- 
fornia.”. The purity of the color, the 
delicacy of the fragrance, the grace 
of form and the unusual size of the 
‘California’ place it easily in the 
lead of all other flowers of its species, 
and with many it will rank as the 
most beautiful of all flowers. 

This new violet, for such it really 
is, must’ rank with the botanical 
achievements of the century, even 
though, like many other floral suc- 
cesses, its history is a little vague, 
and its existence seems to some 
extent to be due to chance experi- 
ment. 

Prof. Emory E. Smith has the 
credit of introducing the California 
violet, and with him Joseph Carbone, 
as the cultivator of the new flower, 
must share the honors. The former 
gentleman, in speaking of the flower, 
says: 

“It has been in the course of 
propagation for three years, and has 
now attained its most perfect form, 
color, fragrance and size. Itis a 
vigorous plant, absolutely free from 
disease of any kind, and so ‘unlike 
many other violets. Its flowers are 
of immense size, sufftciently large to 
more than cover a silver dollar. Its 
color is a clear violet purple and 
does not fade. The fragrance is 
intense and the stems vary in length 
from 10 to 14 inches.” 





It is better to bealone inthe world 
than to bring up a boy to play on 
the accordion.—Texas Siftings. 


Mrs. Brown — “Mrs. Smith is so 
disappointed about the outcome of 
her divorce suit.”” Mrs. Jones— 
“She obtained her decree, did she 
not?” Mrs. Brown — “Yes; but her 
husband made no defence. She had 
looked forward so to his cross-exam- 
ination !’’— Puck. 


Temperance Orator—*“Oh, my 
friends, whiskey is the curse of Eng- 
land! You must all try to put it 
down. There must be no half meas- 
ures; if you don’t want whiskey to get 
the best of you, you must get the 
best of whiskey !”-——-Pall Mall Bud- 
get. 


Not a 
“Move on, now!” 
reaching a safe distance) —“Yer 
needn’t a-been scared. I wasn’t 
Watchin’ yeh.”— Good News. 


Spotter.— Policeman > 
Street Boy (after 


The ladies of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Charleston, S. C., 
recently collected a lot of clothes 
and toys for the children of the 
Thornwell Orphanage, at Clinton, 
S. C., and packed them in ‘a barrel 
and two boxes, marking them so as 
to show whence they came and for 
whom they were intended. But 
while they were being conveyed by 
the sexton of the church to the ex- 
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25,000 FT. GREENHOUSES. 





press office, some officers of ‘the 
State Dispensary seized them on the 
suspicion that they contained con- 
traband liquors. 


On a_ Virginia farm two 
small colored boys who were 
hired to weed onions were started 
at opposite ends of a row, and 
told to weed, towards each 
other. “I’s done mo’n what you’s 


done,” said Dan, presently. “No you 


’ain’t nuther,” asserted Sam. ‘Yes, 
I is, den,” glancing down the row. 


“]’s lots nearer to yo’ than yo’ is to 
me.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


Lady (in a crowded street car ) 
—* Thank you, sir; but I don’t like 
to deprive you of your comfortable 
seat.”’ Irishman ( who has_risen to 
offer a seat)—“Be th’ powers, 
ma’am, it was comfortable no longer 
when Oi saw you standin’,” — House- 
hold Words. 


“In de case ob de trusted em- 
ployee,” said Uncle Eben, * yoh 
kain’t allus jedge by appearances. 
But yoh is sometimes ’bliged ter 
fohm bery positive conclusions by 
disappearances.”—Washington Star. 


“I might have gone further and 
fared worse,” as the man who was 
going to Brooklyn said when he 
jumped off the bridge.— Puck. 


“What did Senator Sorghum say 
when you asked him for an inter- 
view ?” asked the managing editor. 
‘‘ Nothing,” replied the reporter. 
* Well, make a column of it. It’s 
just about what the public expects 
from him.”—Washington Star. 


“No, thank you, I’ve got. some of 
my own,” said little Tommy, politely, 
as the contribution-box passed in 
front of him on the occasion of his 
first visit to church.—Chicago ‘Trib- 
une. 


We don’t know what we can do 
till we try, and then we frequently 
find that we can’t.— Puck. 


A Dakota court is struggling with 
a prisoner named Szczyz. Wedon’t 
know what he is charged with, but 
from his name we suspect it is soda 
water.—Chicago Dispatch. 


Manager—‘ I’m afraid your melo- 
drama will not answer.” Author— 
“Would you mind saying in what 
respect you consider it defective?” 
Manager—*The ineidents are not 
sufficiently improbable.”— Puck. 


“T’ll just lie in wait for the next 
man that comes along,’ remarked 
the defective weighing-machine.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


“I don't understand you. A few 
minutés ago you said Meddlesome 
was a great business man and now 
you say he doesn’t know his own 
business.” “Exactly; other people’s 
business is his spec¢ialty.”—Tit-Bits, 


Miss Singlewun—‘“ What a°hate- 
ful thing Lyddy White is!” Miss 
Thingummy—‘“ Why, what has she 
been saying. now?” Miss Single- 
wun—* I just happened to say she’d 
never see forty-five again, and she 
said, ‘ Not when I look at you.’”— 
Boston Transcript. 
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‘his remarkable stat 
ment, to which We di- 
rect special attention: 
is from a Tennessee 
farmer: My age is 67 
1 suffererd intensely 
from Catarh ro years, 
Had intense headache 
took cold ‘easily, had 
continual roaring and 
singing in my ears. M 
hearing began to fail, 
and for three years I 
was almost entirely 
‘ deaf, and I continually 
: ee. : grew worse, |Every- 
thing | had tried, failed. In despair I had com- 
menced to use the Aerial Medication in 1888, and 
the effect of the first application was simply won- 
derful. In less than five minutes my hearing was 
fully restored, and has been perfect ever since, and 
ina few months was entirely cured of Catarrh, ELI 
BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. , 

Medicines for 3 [Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
doubt that itis a positive cure for Jeafness, Cat- 
arrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, I will send suffic- 
ient meditines for three months’ treatment free, 

Address, J. H. Moore, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


of rik ics as well as Beautifies the 


n. Noother cosmetic will do it, 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Frecklés, 
m Moth-Patches, 

Rash, and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On4 
virtues it has st 
the test of 43 
years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we = 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coufi- 
terfeit of similar 
Dr. L. A. Sayre, said toa 


The distinguishec 
lady of the Aautton (a patient): ' As you dadies will 
use them, 1 recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as tha 


name, 


least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skia. 

FRED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 
St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe, 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers, 
ia?" Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward‘tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same, 


Bald Heads. 


Owing to the great demand for my hair. grower 
and to supply an increasing want, | have ecided 
to reduce the price to one dollar per package. One 
package is enough to grow haironthe SHINIEST 

Jf BALD HEADS, and one or two applications 
will remove dandruff and prevent hair from fallin 
out. lam the only living person in possession o 
this formula that brought my hair out. I have 
been established TWENTY YEARS in this city 
as a stock broker, and can refer to any of the na- 
tional banks of Boston, 

Mailed to any addréss on receipt of One dollar. 


JOSEPH CLEARY, 


ROOM 14, - 75 STATE ST. 


A REMARKABLE SHOE. 


People who Wear the 


Samuel Appleton Shoe 
HAVE NO TROUBLE WITH THEIR FEET. 


This shoe is made on scientific -princi- 
ples, (last patented,) is of the highest grade, 
and is adapted to the needs of the individual. 


Made for Man, Woman, Child and Infant. 


INDORSED AND USED BY 
Mrs. Jutta Warp Hows, Mrs. Georce Henscugt, 
Even A. RicHarpson, Mrs, E.iza Trask Hitt, 
Mrs. Joun E. Lopae, Mrs. R, C, Hoopsr, 
Dr. Racuget Speakman, Wellesley College. 
And hundreds of other intelligent people all over the 
world. : 


SAMUEL APPLETON, 


48 WINTER ST. 











CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM, 
Boston Music Hall Patriotic Lectures 


Transferred to 


PEOPLE’S TEMPLE, 


Columbus Avente and Berkeley Streets. 
Every Sunday at 2.30 Pp. M. 


To Ladies, Travellers in Boston. 


A lady, well informed as to the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties personally 
to the interesting historical points in the city. She is 
recommended by the editors of this paper, ¢ } 

Address, C, 


Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont ‘Street. 
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This Spring 
is the time of all others in which to buy 
Carpets. 


By reason of recent tariff changes, the conditions 
of trade are such that prices are unusually low, 
whether on foreign or domestic goods—that’s one 
important point. 

Another consideration of consequence is that in 
buying of us you are enabled to choose from the best 
possible assortment of colors and styles—the largest 
and freshest. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St., (opposite Boylston St.) Boston, [lass. 











Brass and Enamelled 


BEDS. 


We Keep Constantly 
on Hand 








| 
| 


TTT? 








Weta 


Price $8.00. 


Do not pay the high prices | 
that are asked for beds when | Remarkably Low Prices. 
they can be had of us at the | 
above prices. 


METAL BEDS 


And Sell Them at 





Come and make selection. 


ARTHUR McARTHUR & CO. 
HOUSEFURNISHERS, 
16 to 26 Cornhill, ™° °°", 22.. seer 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











GRAND SPRING OPENING 


| 
| 


Carpets, Rugs, Etc. 


SPECIAL : We respectfuliy announce to the public that aj 
our hew spring styles have arrived and that we are 
better able than ever before to cater to their wants 








IMPORTED Coods will be a feature with us this season, as 
the reduction in duty brings them down in price to al- 
most the same price as the American. 








We invite all to attend Our Opening which takes place 
MONDAY, MARCH (8th. 


_ Thos. O'Callaghan & Co., 
| 558-562 WASHINGTON STREET, 











(Opp. Adams House. ) 


THE . BUSINESS . FOLIO, 4 


A New and Interesting Publication. S( 
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Stamp 
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Sample 


Published “Monthly in the 
interests of the 
NATIONAL BUSINESS LEAGUE 
and Women’s Organizations. 


Copy. 


See March Number. 
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Subscription, 50 Cents a Year. Single Copy, 5 Cents. 





BUSINESS FOLIO COMPANY, 









185 SUPIMER STREET, - - BOSTON. 





